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Pr 7>By the aid of a supplement to the present num-| vernment, was particularly relied upon, and carefal- 
her, we have been enabled to dispose of several a ly pointed out as the proper resort of the states, 
tieles that have long been in type, as well as to in-! whenever congress should neglect or refuse to pro- 
sert some Others that naturally offered themselves to) pose the amendments which the people desired. A 
be registered. _referenca to the proceedings of the ratifying conven- 

It is not often that a weekly publication has an op+| ventions, will show the stress which was laid by the 
portunity of giving to the majority of its readers a/ friends of the constitution, on this double capacity of 
jong documentary article which may not have been that instrament, to receive amendment; and the fure 
before presented: but, as we should have fe.t com-| ther fact, that, but for the existence of this capacity, 
pelled to give the report to the senate, on the propos-| and a belief in the greater facility of procuring su 
ed amendment of the constitution, at some future day, sequent, than previous amendments, that constitution, 
we lave strained a point to insert it now—to the ex-) which is now deemed, by some, too perfect to be 
clusion of almost every thing else, except the journal, touched, would never have obtained the ratification 
of the proceedings of congress,* and a total derange- | of a sufficient number of states to put it into opera- 
mentot the intended business of the weck. Other tion. 
supplements will furnish more room hereafter. | Equally rejecting, on one hand, that attachment toe 
| old institutions, which rejects every idea of improve- 

Pt_#Mr Giles has not been elected to congress.—, ment, and, on the other, that spirit of innovation 
The contest was between him and Dr. Crump, and) which would leave nothing stable in the constitution, 
the latter has been chosen. Majority 27. the committee have carefully copsidered the severak 

| propositions of amendment referred to them by the 

Tne scpicrany pitt. The decisive vote in sup-| order of the senate, and, after comparing them with 
port of this bill, as reported by the committee, and the existing provisions of the constifwtion, on the same 
heretofore published in the Recisrer—it being car- points, they have come tothe conclusion, that the plan 
ried 132 to 59, will, most probably, prevent any of that instrument has failed in the execution, in thab 
further opposition in the house of representatives; most dificult part of all elective governments—the 
vud several letters from Washimgton express a be- choice of the chief magistrates; and thatit is noles# 
lief that it will pass the senate with a considerable a right thana duty, in the existing generation, to pro= 
mejority. [The bill has passed the house. } vide another plan, more capable of a steady, equa’ 
_and uniform operation. Besides a want of uniformity 

tare : + open | under the present plan, to such a degree as to exhibi€ 
Amendment of the ConstitaUon. | three different modes of election in operation at once, 
IN SENATE OF THE U. STA7Es, and a wantof stability so great as to admit all these 

January 19, 1826. | tobe changed whenever the state legislatures please, 

‘Ir. Benton, from the select committee, to which was the committee would indicate two great leading fea~ 
referred the several resolutions proposing amend- tures in which the intention of the constitution has 
ments to the constitution of the Uniied States, wholly failed; the insviTuTion of E_ecrors: and the ul- 

ReporTeD, IN PART: fimate election by states in the heuse of representatives, 

That, in considering these various propositions, Considering that the eflects of these failures, the want 
the committeé could not be insensible to an objec- of uniformity, and the instability of the present modes 
tion, often repeated, against the expedienty of mak- of election, have nearly left us without constitutional 
ing any alterations in the fundamental principles of rules for the choice of the two first offcers of the fe- 
our government. Giving to this objection its due) cerai government; and believing t! wt an amendment 
weirht, and admitting the impolicy of making sudden which would combine the advantages of uniformity, 
and hasty changes, the committee would yet deem it, stability and equality, would be acceptable to the 
an unwise surrender of an undoubted right, inthe ex-| peopie, and favorable to the cause of liberty, the 
isting gericration, to refuse to make any reform in committee have resolved to propose: 
the federal constitution, which lime and experience First Thata uniform mode of election, by districts, 
has proved to be necessary. Foundeel in the rights shail be established... et Le 
of man, this right to improve our social conditionhas! Secondly. That the institution of electors shall be 
been acknowledged and guarantied in the constitu-| abolished, and the presidentand vice president heres 
‘ion itself. and that it was not intended to bea bar- after elected by a direct vote of the people. 
ren privilege, nor its exercise construed intoa mark, Thirdly. That a second election. to be condueted 
of irreverence towards our ancestors, was sufficient-, in the same manner as the first, shall take place be= 
ly shown by the constitution itself, in the double! tween the persons having the two highest numbers 
means which it provided for effecting itsown amend- for the same oifice, when no one has receiwed a mae 
ment. By these means, the right of amendment is| jority of the whole number of votes first given. 
secured to the congress and the states, conjointly,, The details of this plan of election are given af 
and tothe states themscives independent of congress. length, in the resolution herewith submitted; and, im 
his double capacity to receive amendment, was con- bringing forward a plan so essentially differing from 
sidered by its ablest supporters, about the time of its, that of the present constitution, the committee bee 
adoption, as one of the best features in the constitu-! lieve it to be their duty to the senate, to submit, at 
tion. The privilege secured to the states todemand the same time, a brief exposition of the reasons 
from congress the convocation of a national conven-) which bave influenced their determination. 
tion, and to originate and perfect amendments, inde- he first feature which presents itself in the com= 
pendent of the will of any branch of the federal go-} mittee’s plan of election, is the uniformity of the system 

deisel a _.. which is proposed to be snbstituted for the discord 

*And even these we have been compelled to cut-i ant and varying modes of election, which now pre- 
of abruptly. ‘yall in different states, and even in the same state, at 
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different times. To enumerate these various modes, 


‘trict one vote for president, and one for vice presi- 
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is a task alike impracticable and unprofitable; for 
they change with a suddenness which defies classifi- 
cation: To point out the evils of such discordant 
and mutable practices, is unnecessary; for the whole 
continent has just seen and deprecated their perni- 
cious effects: To argue in favor of some uniform 
mode of election, is deemed superfluous; for its ne- 
cessity is universally admitted; the demand for uni- 
formity is heard in all directions; and public expee- 
tation must suffer a deep disappointment, if earnest 
and persevering exertions are not made atthe pre- 
sent session to accomplish an object of such pervad- 
ing interest. ‘ 

The plan of uniformity, which has received the ap- 
probation of the committee, is that of the district 
system. it is believed to be the plan which, in addi- 
tion to perfect uniformity, will give to every state, 
and to the several sections of the state, and, as far as 
possible, to every individual citizen of the whole 
union, their legitimate share and due weight in the 
election of the chief officers of their country. The 
formation of the districts, the qualifications of the 
voters, aod the manner of conducting the elections, 
being left to the state legislatures, these important 
powers are placed in the safe and unexceptionable 
hands which have aright tohold them. The time of 
holding the elections, being necessary to the wuni- | 
formity of the sysiem, is fixed in the plan of amend- 
ment. The number of the districts is made to depend 
upon the same principle which now determines the 
number of electors; and, by assigning to each dis- 


dent, the relative weight of the states, in this impor- 
tant election, remains precisely as fixed in the pre- 
sentconstitulion. The wniformily of this system of 
election is perfect, and, therefore, one of the main 
objects of amendment will be accomplished by its 
adoption. That it is the best system which can be 
adopted, is confidently believed. No other plan could 
be proposed but that of choosing electors by general 
ticket or legislative ballot; the first of which enables 
the mjority to impress the minority into their ser- 
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tion of electors has failed in practice, and a multi- 
tude of evils, not foreseen, have sprung up in place 
of the anticipated good. It was the intention of the 
constitution that these electors should be an inde- 
pendent body of men, chosen by the people from 
among themselves, on account of their superior dis- 
cernment, virtue and information; and that this se- 
lect body should be left to make the election accord- 
ing to their own will, without the slightest control 
from the body of the people. That this intention has 
failed of its object in every election, is a fact of such 
universal notoriety, that no one can dispute it. That 
it ought to have failed, is equally incontestable; for 
such independence in the electors was wholly incom- 
patible with the safety of the people. That it was, in 
fact, a chimerical and impracticable idea in any com- 
munity, except among a people sunk in that apathy 
which precedes the death of liberty, is a proposition 
too clear to need illustration. The failure, then, was, 
as it ought to have been, and was obliged to be, com- 
plete from the very first institution of electors. In 
the first election, held under the constitution, the peo- 
ple loookec beyond these agents, fixed upon their 
own candidates for president and vice president, and 
teok pledges from the electoral candidates to obey 
their will. In every subsequent election, the same 
thing has been done. Electors, therefore, have net 
answered the design of their institution. They are 
not the independent body and superior characters 
which they were intended to be. They are not left 
to the exercise of their own judgment; on the con- 
trary, they give their vote, or bindithemselves to give 
it, according to the will of their constituents. They 
have degenerated into mere agents, in a case which 
requires no agency, and where the agent must be 
useless, if he is faithful, and dangerous, if he is not. 


'Instead of being chosen for the noble qualities set 


forth in the ‘‘Federalist,” candidates for electors are 
now most usually selected for their devotion to a 
party, their popular manners, and a supposed talent 
at electioneering, which the framers of the constitu- 
tion would have been ashamed to possess. In the 
election by general ticket, the candidates are present- 





vice, puis it into the power of a few to govern the 
election, and enables the populous states to consoli- 


date their vote, and to overwhelm the small ones; | 


the second takes the election almost entirely out of 
the hands of the people, leaves it to a pre-existing 
body, elected for a different purpose, and enables the 
dominant party in the legislature, to bestow the vote 
of the state according to their own sense of public 
drity or private * terest. Both these systems are lia- 
ble to the gravest objections, and are justly con- 
demned by the public voice; even some of the states 
which retuin them, make a plea of the necessity 
which compels them to counteract the same system 
in some other state; while the district system, which 
the committee recommend, possesses not only the 
advaiutage of being in itself the best, but of being, 
also, the one which is now in force in a majority of 
the states, and the one which many others would 
gladly adopt, if ail others could be made to do so at 
the same time. It is, besides, the mode of election 
in which, either, electors may be used, ur a direct 
vote given by the people; while the general ticket and 
the legislative ballot necessarily exclude the direct 
vote, and require the agency of those intermediate 
electors, which it is a partof the object of this report 


to prove to be both useless and dangerous to the rights | 


of the people. 

The second leading feature in the committee’s plan 
of amendment is the substitution of a direct vote, for 
the indirect one in which the peopie now give in the 
ejection of president and vice president. It is in this 
part of the constitution, that the intention of this in- 
strument has most completely failed. Every advan- 
lege expected to have been derived from the institu- 


ed to people in masses equal to the whole number of 
votes whieh the state has aright to give. The ticket, 
bearing their names, is composed by some unseen 
and irresponsible power, printed and sent forth to 
the people to be voted for by many who know thei 
not, but who are required to yield implicit confidenee 
both in the ticket itself, and the unseen body which 
prepared it. Discipline and management most usual- 
ly ensures success to this ticket; and thus a string of 
electors become possessed of the votes of a state, with- 





out being sufficiently known to most of the voters to 
merit their confidence in the smallest particular; and 


; 


often less known to them than the presidential can- 


| didates themselves. Whenchosen by legislative ba!- 
| lot, these titular eleetors are still further removed 

from all knowledge and control of tie people, and act 
a part still more subdued to the purposes of a party. 
| Even in the district mode of election, where electors 

are least dangerous, they are still sufficiently so, to 
| merit rejection from a service which every individual 
Voter is competent to perform in his own person. In 
‘the first place, wherever the evil of the general ticket 
is avoided, another evil, of an opposite character, is 
eucountered, in the multitude of electoral candidates 
which offer themselves on the part of the same per- 
son; those who offer first, are frequently the most 
unfit in the district; but, having put forth their names, 
they consider themselves as vested with a sort of pre- 
emplion right to the place, and refuse to surrender 
their self-created pretensions. The spirit of intrigue 
and artifice takes advantage of this state of things, 
and, working upon the vanity and obstinacy of vari- 
ous candidates, contrives to perplex, distract, divide 
| and disgust the people with their irreconcilable pre- 
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tentions. At last, when reduced to the proper num- | fell tothe mass of the people. It is the only one | 
ber, and one for each presidential candidate is fairly | which they canexercise. All others are necessarily 
put before the people, it may happen that the confi- assigned to a few select hands. The people in mass, ) 
dence of many voters will be destroyed in the candi- cannot command armies and fleets, preside over pub- 
date of their own party, by insiduous or bold attacks lic affairs at home, and treat with foreign nations ) 
upon the integrity of his intentions. But, supposing | abroad: these powers must be left to the executive 
this danger to be avoided, and a faithful candidate | office. They cannot assemble in a body and enact 
| believed to be found, his sincerity placed above sus- | laws: this power of legislation must be left to repre- 
picion, and himself fairly pitted against a rival can-| sentatives. Still less can they sit in mass upon the 
didate in the opposite ranks; even then he does an| rights of persons and property, administer justice, 
: injury tothe purity of the election, by bringing his | and expound the laws: all this must be confided to a 
: own exertions, and the weight of his own character, | small number of judges, placed, by the tenure of their 
; good or bad, to mix in the presidential canvass, and | office, far above the immediate control and influence 
1 to influence its result. If elected, the people who| ofthe people. What part, then, remains for the 
» voted for him, have no power to control him. He | body of the people to.act in the administration of the 
y may give or sell his vote to the adverse candidate, in | federal government? Elections; and nothing but elec- 
a violation of all the pledges which had been taken! tions remain for them; and in the original distribu- 
from him. The crime is easily committed, for he | tion of power, this part was the one assigned to them. 
s. votes by ballot; detection difficult, because he does | Representatives in congress were to be chosen by 
r not sign it; prevention is impossible, for he cannot | them; in the election of senators, they were to have 
a be coerced; the injury irreparable, for the vote can- | an indirect vote; and in that of president and vice 
fc not be vacated; legal punishment is unknown, and_| president, they were to choose, through their imme- 
d would be inadequate; and thus, the defrauded voters, | diate representatives, such as they believed to be 
y after all their care and toil, remain without redress most capable of making a good choice for them. 
" for the past, or security for the future. That these | Thus, the power of electing the executive and Jegis- 
wt mischiefs have not yet happened, is no answer to am | tative members of the federal government, was the 
re objection that they may happen. The infancy and | only attribute of sovereignty left in the hands of the 
r3 consequent purity of the republic, is not the age to | people, by the federal constitution; and if this attri- 
{t expect them. They belong to that riper period, to} bute is lost or destroyed in the most important elec- ) 
n- which the increasing wealth and population of the} tion of all, that of the chief magistrates, then the ap- t 
ve cvuntry israpidly carrying us—to an age, not far dis- | pellation of sovereign, with which the people are so 4 
ey tant, in which the lust of power in our owncitizens, often greeted, becomes a title of derision, only serv- f 
ch and the criminal designs of foreign nations, will give | ing to remind them of what they ought to be, and + 
be hundreds of offices and millions of money for as many of what they are not. h 
ot. votes as would turn the scale in a presidential elec-| Thatthis great privilege of election was intended | 
set tion. Then why preserve an institution which no | to be areal, and not a barren power in the hands of ii 
ire longer answers the purpose for which it was creat- the people, was asserted and admitted by the ablest im 
i a ed, and whose tendency to inflict irreparable mis- | advocates of the constitution, at the time of its adop- 
ont chief, is not counterbalanced by the slightest capaci- | tion. The jealous friends of liberty were alarmed 
tu- ty to doany good? An institution which must impose at the first appearance of that instrument, at seeing 
the pon the people a string of unknown candidates at) the accumulation of almost kingly power, which it 
nt the commencement of the canvass, or distract their | placed in the hands of the president. They saw 
r of attention by a multitude of pretenders, which neces- | him vested with authority to nominatethe officers 
cet. sarily brings extraneous influences to govern the,of the army, and to command them; to nomi- 
een election; and, after it is over, subjects the whole body | nate and command the officers of the navy: to nomi- 
. to of the voters to be defrauded of theirrights. Upon |; nate and dismiss, at pleasure, all the collectors and 
em what principle of human action can the people be re- | disbursers of the public revenue; to nominate the 
nee quired to incur the hazards of an irresponsible and | judges who administer the laws, and the ambassa- 
sich uncontrolable agency, in a case which requires no | dors who treat with foreign powers; to exercise, by 
ual- agent? Why have recourse to an agent whose treache- | his qualified veto a direct part in legislation, and by 
2 of ry may ruin, and whose fidelity cannotaid you? Why | his character, station, and vast patronage, to possess 
Ath- employ another todo a thing which every citizen can \a great influence over both branches of the federal iP 
"s to do as easily for himself? In the general ticket and | legislature: and from this accumulation of all efli- ) 
and legislative modes of election, the body of electors | cient power in the hands of the first magistrate, they 
can- may be made to act a part. They become, in such | saw, or thought they saw, ground of real apprehen- 4 
ba!- cases, indispensable machinery, to enable the domi- | sion for the safety of the pubfic liberty. But they 
oved nant party to effect their views; but, in the district | were answered, that all these apprehensions were 
Jact system, they are even incapable of being used for without foundation; that there Was one single consi- ; 
arty. this purpose; and, if kept up, can be seen in no other | deration, which would show them to be groundless: 
etors light than as the reserved instruments of future and | and that consideration was this: that the president 
©. to contingent mischief. himself was to be nothing more than the creature of ) 
idual That the qualified voters of the states ought to pos- | the people, elected by the best and wisest among 
In sess the real, as well as the nominal right, to elect the themselves; such as they themselves would agree 
icket president and vice president of the United States, is; could make a better choice than themselves; and 
ar. is a proposition deducible from the rights of man, the | that, thus issuing from the bosom of the people, 
dates nature of the federal government, and the proper dependent upon them for his first election and 
 per- distribution of all its powers. The nature of this go- | subsequent re-appointment, he would, in fact, be 
most vernment is free and representative. It is a govern- nothing but an instrument ip their hands; by means 
ames ment ef the people, managing their own affairs in| of which, they could direct all this formidabie array 
f pre- their own way, through the agency of their own ser- of power to the protection of their own liberties, ani 
ender vants. Itrests upon ELECTION, in opposition to He- | to tke augmentation of their own happiness. By this 
trigue REDITARY suCCESSION; and unless the people make | answer, enough were soothed into acquiescence, to 
ings these elections, the peculiar feature which distin- | permit the constitution, by lean majorities, in several 
warin guishes this government from a limited monarchy, states, to get into operation. And now, if by any vi- 
livide must rapidly disappear. In the distribution of the} cious practice, which shall grow up under this con- 
e pre- powers of the federal government, the faculty of | stitution, the people shail lose the power of electing 
electiyn was the on?y ome which appropriately | the president and vice president, then they lose the 
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only attribute of sovereignty which, as a body, they supported by an infinity of examples drawn from the 
are capable of exercising in the administration of conduct of elective governments, Neiher these 
the federal government; they lose the attribute, and ideas themselves, nor the examples which support 
the only one, which was assigned to them in the first, them, bave any anviogy or applicability to tie state of 
distribution of power, iv the orgauization of this go-' the people, the nature of (he government, or the con- 
vernment; the identical one which they were flatter-| dition of the country in which we live. The charge 
ed into the belief of possessing, when they consented; of ignorance cap have ne fevieation on cng 2 py cople 
to the establishment of the constitution; and the one; with whom the ta cn of readme aid Wielirg is nears 
which eannot be lost, withoutrendering the remain-| ly universal; whose intelligence is kept vp to the 
ing privilege of voting indirectly for senators, and) progress of the age, by the miuitiplication und cifiu- 
direct'y for representatives, of too little consequence | sion of newspapers; whose daily Oecupations, as citi- 
ta be worth preserving ' zens, is a daily improvement of their mental (cule 
' The laws operate upon the people; therefore, the) ties; with whom the iwsttution cf tehcols tie col 
theory of our government requires, that the mass; leges is a maxim of primary policy, ard ‘he ecica- 
operated upon by the Isws, should elect those who tion of their children co.sidered as ab erdow- 
make the laws. The same principle appiies, with, ment more precious than the richest thheriance, 
still greater for¢e, to the eminent officer who exe-; Upon such a people the imputation of ignorance isan 
cutes the laws, and who, in executing them, is sup-| unfounded aspersien, and will be an aspecrsion sul 
ported y an army, a navy a judiciary, and a host of more untounded in its application to their posterity 
revenue officers, all deriving their appointments from’ But the imputation is not only unfounce wt is 
himself. To secure to the people the influence over, even contradictory in the mouths of those wio utter 
this eminent officer, which the theory of our govern-. it; for even these admitthat the people aré su theient- 
ment admits, and which their own safety cesands, ly intelligent to choose eiectors, and that these elec- 
it is indispensable that they should be brought, as tors are bound to vote as the people duect them, 
nearly as possible, into the presence of each other. Here, then, the thecry of the popular eleetion is ad- 
No intervening bodies should stand between them. mitted; and to deny the practice while admitting the 
The president should be nothing but an emanation theory, to rcfuse a vote to the people in person, and 
of their will. His powers are too greatto be indepen-. to allow it to them in the person of an elector, in- 
dent of the pecrLe, without danger to their liberties. volves a contradiction whieh defeats the objection, 
To them he should, therefore, look for aii his hon- and exposes the ejector to the suspicion of being 
ors—the brilliant distinction of a first election, and’ wanted tora purpose which has not been discovered. 
the crowning reward of a second one. Alter ali, admitting that the mass of the people may 
Holding it to be a proposition demonstrated, that, not be so well informed upon the qualifications ol 
in this confederation of republics, the choice of the presidential candidates, as a smaller and more seicct 
chief magistrates should be left to the whole body of body might be, yet this disadvantage is prore than 
the qualified voters; it is not to be dissembled, that, compensated by the greater disimterestedness of their 
several objections, and some of them specious, and condition, and their sincere desire, growing out of 
even plausible, have been urged against it. That their obvious interest, to get the best man for presi- 
there should be objections to this plan of election, dent. The mass of the people always go for their 
founded in conviction and urged with sincerity, could’ country; politicians, too often for themselves and 
not be unexpected by the committee. They very their party;and itis believed thatthere ts jess danger 
well know that there does exist, always has existed, to be apprehended trom the honest mistakes of the 
and forever wiil exist, in every free government, two people, than from the criminal designs of ambitious 
very opposite classes of politicians: one dreading puliucans. But the objection goes tothe root of all 
that the people will overturn the government; and the republican governments. For, ti the peopie are inca- 
other dreading that the government will seize upon, pabie of electing their own chief magistrate—if they 
the liberties of the people: the first class having the | are tooisgnorant, factious, and corrupt, to make this 
fear of anarchy, the second of monarchy, constantly choice for themselves, it results, as an inevitable con- 
before their eves. That the appreheusions of each} sequence, that there is no other alternati.e but to 
are very sincerely felt, is readily admitted; but on| take refuge under that Providence which is supposed, 
which side lies the ground for apprehension, is not! by the friends of the hereditary principle, to provide 
to be decided by argument, but by reference to the) good kings tor bad people. 
historical fact, that of the hundred republics which) That there is any reason toanprehend violence in 
have flourished in the other hemisphere, in the course | the popular election of president, cannot be admit- 


of the Just thirty centuries, not one is now surviv-| ted. The exemples quoted from foreign countries 
ing? All have slided into the kingly system, while have no foundation in any thing analoguus in our own, 
not a single kingdom has taken and retained the re- | and the idea itself is contradicted by the history of 
pulican form! | atl elections among ourselves. Every foreign exam- 

Convinced of the impossibility of removing appre-| ple which can be adduced, combines two great causes 
hensions which have their foundation in nature, itis | of excitement, (to say nothing of minor ones), the 
yet due to the cause of popular rights and of free go-; union of which is indispensable. fer the production 
vernments, to answer the objections which have been! of violence, and neither of which can exist in our 
urged against the election of our president and vice} presidential election: the rinst, derived from a Pen- 
president by adirect vote of the peopic. Analysing! Sona intercourse between the candidate and the voters; 
these several objections, for the purpose of exposing} and the seconn, from the aAssEMBLAGE of ALL the voters 
their futility, they are found to resolve themselves | at one single election ground, on the day of election. Ex- 
intoseveral distinct classes; the first of which springs | Amine Ue instances so often reterred to; the elec- 
from the supposed corruption, ignorance, and vio-{ tion of a Roman consul, of a Polisi King, or even of 
lence of the American people. The committee! a sovereign pontiff; each will be found to combine 
would remark, that in a period of two thousand years, | these two great causes of excitement, and po others 
the friends of the hereditary principie have got no| can be adduced in which the same privciples of action 


furtber than to vary phrases upon these three ideas. 
The address of the Roman senate to Octavius, be- 
seeching him to accept the imperial dignity, and that 
of the French censervative senate to the first con- 
sul, begging of him the same favor, are cach compos- 
eG of nothing but diversifications of these three ideas, 


do not exist. Compare one of these ejections, '\\at 
of a Roman consul as the fairest and most apposite, 
with the plan of election for the American presivent, 
which the committce recommend, and obsers« how 
completely one includes, and the other exciudes ine 





two great causes of excitement mentioned, and @ 
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number of toinor ones which-inflame their operation. 
The candidate for the Roman consulship was bound 
by a custom, in the early ages of the republic, and 
by a law in the latter, to appear in person, and can- 
vass for the office, face tu face, With all the voters. 
Treats and entertainments were not only allowed, 
but expected and required. Besides standing, on 
public days, upon the highest piaces in the forum and 
the market, he was bound, at certain intervals, to 
circumarmoulate the city, in all the forms of a regular 
canvass. The pomp and circumstance of this display 
were eminently calculated to act upon the imazgina- 
tions and to inflame the passions of the peopie — 
Every circumstance, calculated to produce effect, 
was carefully selected, and skilfully arranged be- 
forehand fhe day was chosen with careful regard 


to the state of the weather and the consenience of 


the public. On the morning of that day, an immense 
crowd assembled at the house of the candidate, made 
him their salutations, and conducted him to the capi- 
to! amidst the loudest acclamations. There the pro- 
cession was formed, and the canvass regularly open- 
ed. lhe candidate, on foot, arrayed in the Toga 
Candila, commenced bis circumambuliation of the 
city, followed by his sectatores, nomenclatores, inter- 
pretes, divisores, séquestres, and all the crowd besides, 
which interest and curiosity could collect in the me- 
tropolis of the world) An open dress allowed him 
to display the scars of wounds which he bad received 
in battie; the manoers of the age permitted him to 
recount the exploits which himseif and his ancestors 
had performed, and to pomt out the services wiicn 
they had rendered to the state. In this form, every 
street, and square, and suburb of the city, was visit- 
ed; every citizen was saluted by name, and every 
one humbly solicited for his vote. The sectatores ex- 
tended the iength, and swe.jed the ranks, of the pro- 
cession; the nomenclatores whispered in the caadi- 
date’s ear the uu.se of every citizen that was met; 


the interpretes made bargains for votes; the divisores | 


distrivuted the price; aud the sequestres received the 
portions of those whose sensibility shrunk from the 
public reception of abribe. The candidate whodid 
ail this, was often a senator of princely fortune, pos- 
sessed of ali the family influence which hereditary 
wealth confers; but more frequently a victorious ge- 
neral, loaded with the spoil of plundered provinces 
andconguered kingdoms. The voters to whom be ad- 
dressed jh uself, were warlike young men, veteran sol- 
diers, and the dregs of an overgrown aud corrupted 
city. Thus inflamed and prepared, the candidate 
and the voters met again On the day of election, in 
the place, of all others, best calculated to preduce 
exciiement, with the means in their hands of shed- 
ding bivod. and an ample field for action: they met 
in the canipus martius, armed as if for battle, sepa- 
rated into odious and rival divisions of classes aud cen- 
furies, and free from ali control from the civil magi- 
strates. A single tent contained the candidates and 
the judges, a narrow bridge jet in the voters, anda 
vast field héid the assembled, armed and agitated mul- 
titude. That violence and bloodshed should attend 
such elections, was natural and nevitable. But what 
points of resemblance can be found between those 
and ours? fhe candidate for the American presi- 
dency is destitute of hereditary wealth, and frequent- 
ly impoverished by a previous service in the public 
affuirs; he is unable, if he should be willing, to es- 
tablish a personai intercourse with the voters, by cir- 
cumamobulatiog ihe territories of the union—nothing 
but his reputation to rely upon; the mode of acting 
upon the public micd reversed by the power of the 
rress, Which gives to intellect that range over a na- 
tion, which, in the Roman times, was confined to the 
city; the pewple to be acted upon, a body of tranquil 
citizens and cultivators, scattered over an lmmense 
surface, and voting in small bodies, in the absence 
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of candidates, without arms or odivus distinctions, 
and atseverat thousand difierent piaces. The means 
of preserving tranquillity in these elections, are just 
as certain of their effect, as those for producing vio- 
lence were certain of theirs in the election of the 
|Roman consuls. There is nothing in one whieh can 
serve for an example in the other; and, accordingly, 
our elections have been as marked for order aod 
tranquillity as those of the Romans were for viclence 
,and bioodshed. 

| The idea of violence, in a popular election for pre- 
sident, ts considered by the committee as an appre- 
-hension without foundation in reason, unsupported 
by examples from abroad, and contradicted by all 

that can be found athome_ For fifty years the peo- 
ple of the United States have been engaged in elec- 
tions. They vote, in every state, for representatives 
in congress, in many for their own governors, and in 
all for a less or greater uumber of the civil and mili- 
tary ofkcers. he danger of bloodshed is much 
greater in tnese elections where all the candidates 
are kuown, have a personal intercourse with the vo- 
ters, and are frequently present with their friends 
and relations, than in an election for president, 
where the several candidates, by their remoteness 
ifrom the scene, and general want of personal ac- 
,quaintance, amount to little more than objects of ab- 
stract contemplation. Yet in these domestic and state 
elections, no sceues of bloodshed have been witnes- 
sed, no recourse to arms has ever ensued the most 
animated coutests. So far from dreading violence at 
our presidential elections, the reverse of that danger, 
in the opinion of the comuiittee, Is the one to be ap- 
prehended: apathy! indifference! a neglect of the 
elective franchise, of more porteatous importto the 
cause of ijiberty than the greatest excesses of vio- 
‘lence! Already we bave cause to fee! » arm at the 
progress of this new and unexpected danger, which 
‘is making its silent and fatal approaches upon one 





side, while we are discussing the possibility of its ap- 
proaching upon another; and, upon every princi- 
ple of human action, this present danger should be 
repelied befure an absent one is hunted up. To 
‘trace this new evil to its source, to display its pre- 
sent magnitude, and to calculate its inevitable ef- 
fect, would be matter of useful and curious specula- 
tion, worthy of the public attention, but not coming 
within the range of a report, drawn up upon the in- 
stant, and wanted for an immediate occasion. But, 
without going further back than to the last election, 
the most ample proof of the main proposition can be 
readily found; for it was one eminently calculated 
to excite the feelings and to bring forth the passions 
of the people. The candidates were numerous, popu- 
lar, personally known to many, through fame 
known to ail, stationed in the three great sections of 
the country, each supported by zealous friends, and 
determined partizans, opposed by others equally zea- 
lous and persevering, and the canvass prolonged 
through the unexampiled period of four years. Yet, 
what was the result? an election of violence and 
bloodshed? Qn the contrary, an alarming neglect of 
the elective franchise! The people with difficulty 
were got to the polls! In afew states, where the 
contest was warmest, about one half gave in their 
votes; in many, not a fourth; in some, not an eighth} 
Such was the conclusion of an election, in which so 
much violence had been apprehended, and in which 
so many causes conspired to produce it. If cailed 
upon to point out the cause of this amazing apathy, it 
would be shewn to arise from the interposition of 
electors between the people and the ovject of their 
choice. This intermediate institution, intended to 
break the force, and to soften the action of the demo- 
cratic element, has been successful in the first forty 
years of its existence in destroying the life of the elec- 


j tion itself; thus adding another to the many proofs al- 
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yeady existing, ef the truth of the great maxim, “rat | 
JABERTY 1S RUINED BY PROVIDING ANY KIND OF SUBSTI- 

YUTE FOR POPULAR ELECTIONS.” The machinery of 
electors, placed between the people and the presi- 

cent, and, above all, the imposition of the general 

ticket, has paralyzed the spirit of the voters, and 

made them loek with indifferenee upon a scene in 

which they can act no really efficient or independent 

part. Of the few votes actually given, in the elec- 

tion referred to, a large proportion came from the 

Jeast estrmable description of voters—the interest- 

ed and unproductive classes—while the real people, 

they whose industry constitutes the wealth of the 
country, whose purses pay the taxes of the govern- 
ment, and whose arms fight its battles, took less in- 
terest in the resuit of this great election, than they 

would have felt in an ordinary canvass for county of- 

ficers. Seeing this to be the state of things at pre- 

sent, and supposing the evil of it to go on increasing, 

the real people, becoming more indifferent to the 

election of president, and the interested classes more 

animated, as the game is more and more abandoned 

to their pursuit, what else can be the result but that 

the election of this officer, who wields the efficient 

power of the federal government, must eventually fal! 

jnto the hands of those who want that power wielded 

to the single object of persona] promotion and indi- 

vidual aggrandizement? 


But, what is this objection, this cry of violence 


which is raised against the people? Is it any thing; 


more than heated discussion, boldness in speaking 
and writing, and some casual affrays between indi- 
viduals, such as every other election produces? Is not 
this the idea of popular violence among us? And shall 
this wholesome animation be checked, under the no- 
tion of preventing civil wars and popular seditions: 
fs excitement of this kind dangerous to republics? 
On the contrary, is it not necessary to their exist- 
ence? Are not talents developed, new ideas struck out, 
useful designs conceived, great enterprizes achieved, 
and liberty itself preserved, by the agitation, the col- 
lision, the active rivalry and animated competitions 
of the whole body of the citizens? The sleep of the 
spirit is as dangerous to republics as it is auspicious 
to monarchies, and it is only in the latter that it 
should be the policy of the government to reduce the 
people to the quietude of machines. Instead, then, 
of yielding to the force of this objection, this suppos- 
ed excitement of the people, it should be hailed as one 
of the chief advantages to be derived from the exer- 
cise of the direct vote. It should be looked to as the 
identical circumstance which is to infuse new life into 
the election, reanimate the voters and encourage the 
real people to attend the polls, and to discharge, with 
becoming pride, that exalted privilege of freemen, 
which is now so much neglected. 


Finally, who are this pecple who are not to be trusted 
with a direct vote; whose ignorance, violence and 
corruption, are so much dreaded? Wherein do they 
differ from those who make the objection? Are they 
not of the same order of beings, possessed of the same 
capacities, nearly or quite as well informed, more 





by the committee. In the opinion of these persons, 
the operation of the direct vote will involve the loss 
of the qualified votes which they now give for their 
black population. Such would undoubtedly be the 
effect, if the plan of the committee was the same 
which it was understood by many to be, a plan of 
consolidation, in which all the votes of all the states 
were to be collected into one general return, and the 
election decreed to him who had a majority of the 
whole. Such a plan would work an injury not only 
to the slave holding states, but in a greater or Jess de- 
gree, to almost every state in the union; for the 
qualifications of the voters differing in each, some 
prescribing a freehold possession, some the payment 
of a tax, somea residence of a few months, others of 
a year, and others again the privilege of universal 
suffrage; it would thence result that the same mass 
of population would yield, in different states, a very 
unequal number of votes. But the plan of the com- 
mittee is not one of consolidation; it disturbs no prin- 
ciple of relative weight among the states now fixed 
in the constitution; each will give the same number * 
of presidential votes with or without the amendment, 
The states will be divided into districts, in the same 
manner as if for the choice of electors. The quali- 
fied voters will then vote for a president and vice- 
president, instead of voting for an elector, and the 
persons having the highest number of votes for these 
offices, respectively, will be considered as elected in 





the district, and entitled to count one vote. Tothe 
result it will be wholly immaterial whether a district 
containing agiven number of souls, say 40,000, shall 
possess one thousand or five thousand qualified voters. 
The state will have its number of presidential votes, 
and the people of each district will give each vote 
according to their own sense of their own iuterest. 
The formation of the districfs, and the qualifications 
of the voters, and the regulation of the elections, 
powers of essential importance to the states, and 
most capable of being properly exercised by them, 
are left to the states respectively. Thus, the plan of 
the committee avoids all questions growing out of the 
existence of slavery in some states, the various qvuali- 
fications of voters in others, and presents not a single 
objection, which would not apply with equal force to 
the choice of electors by districts. 

Considering these several objections as effectually 
disposed of, there still remains an argument to be 
| answered, which demands from all the friends of our 
present forms of government, the most respectful 
aud deliberate consideration. It is one which de- 
rives itself from a sacred regard for the rights of the 
states, and from an apprebension that the committee's 
plan of amendment will tend to produee that conso- 
lidation of this league of republics which every friend 
of liberty must deprecate and oppose. If such was 
indeed to be the effect of their amendment, and the 
committee could be made sensible of it, they would 
be the first to oppose that plan of election which they 
are now recommending with so much earnestness. 
Far from looking with indifference upon that jealous 
spirit of state rights, which feels alarm‘at the slight- 
est noise of encroachment, they regard it as a spirit 





deeply interested in the welfare of their country, and! of happiest omen, worthy of being respectfully treat- 
infinitely further removed from the operation of in- | ed, generously cherished, and carefully kept alive. 
direct causes? Are they not, in fact, the identical) The preservation of the state governments, such as 


persons who are greeted with the appellation of so- 
vereign, whose will is admitted to be the source of all 
rower, and whose happiness is proclaimed to be the 
end of al] government? Then, with what facecan we 
turn upon these people, and tell them that they are 
incapable of exercising the only attribute of sove- 
teignty which they have ever claimed—that of elec- 
ton: 

The existence of slavery in some paris of the con- 
jederation is supposed, by some, to present an insu- 
perable obstacle to the plan of amendment proposed 


| they left themselves when they cave up a partof their 


powers to compose this federal government, is not 
only necessary to the well-being of the people with- 
in those states, but is indispensable to the continua- 
tion of the federal government itself. If they are 
broken down, or materially .eakened, the federal 
government must cease to be what itis, must be brok- 
en down also, and recomposed under some new and 
infinitely stronger form. In all its operations in de- 
fence of liberty, and in all its contests with foreign 





powers, the governments of the states can give the 
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most efficient aid to the government of the confede- 
ration; and if this latter should undertake any thing 
against the lives, liberties or property of individuals, 
the state governments alone are competent to check 
the encroachment and give protection to the rights of 
thé citizen. They are the best directors of all the 
powers which were reserved to the states in the con- 
vention of 1787, and if the time shall ever come 
when these reserved powers shall fall into the hands 
of the federal government, and be exercised by mem- 
bers of congress, drawn from all the states, the fate 
of the weaker members and smaller sections of the 
confederation may be read in the history of all the 
confederacies which ancient or modern times have 
produced: tyranny and oppression on the part of the 
strong; misery and degradation on the part of the 
weak; burthens unequally imposed, benefits unequal- 
ly divided; and the most unjust decrees enforced 
with arms and penalties! Such is the frightful pic- 
ture which the history of all such confederacies pre- 
sent, and from which this, in its turn, could expect 
no exemption. The dread of these evils should alone 
be sufficient to make us guard the rights of the states 
with jealous care, and maintain with inflexible firm- 
ness that equilibrium of power which was adjusted 
between them and the federal government, at the es- 
tablishment of the present constitution. But a con- 
sideration of still higher and more imperious import, 
Jemands the same policy. That consideration is this, 
that liberty itself, will live longer in a LEAGUE of repub- 
lics, than in a republic ONE and INDIVISIBLE. Reason 
and history support this proposition. In the first 
place, itis certainly more dificult to overcome many 
governments, acting together for a common cause, 
than it would be to overturn a single government, pos- 
sessed of their united territories, strength and re- 
sources. The history of our own revolution is a 
pregnant example of this truth. In the next place, 
the conduct of the capital, ina great nation, often 
decides the fate of the nation itself. Thus we have 
seen in history, that whoever had Rome had the em- 
pire, and, in our own day, that whoever had Paris 
had France. But ina league of republics, the cor- 
ruption, cowardice, or treason of the metropolitan 
city, could not affect the safety of the remoter mem- 
bers of the confederation. The mother capital might 
open her gates to a foreign enemy, or bend her neck 
to the yoke of a domestic master, but other cities 
would remain, capitals of powerful states, the seats 
of organized governments, mistresses of armies, forts 
and arsenals, and deriving supplies from a regular 
system of revenue. To these the friends of liberty 
could resort, and arm again for the renewal of the 
contest, instead of flying to a foreign shore to die in 
despair. Brutus and Cato need not to have fallen 
upon their swords if they had had such points of re- 
treat; the revolutions in Paris might not have Jost the 
republic, nor its capture, the empire, if the Guiron- 
dists in °93, and the wrecks of the armies in 1814, 
could have found in the departments of the Rhone 
and the Loire, a Virginia or a New York, to have re- 
ceived and sustained the faithful friends of France. 
Thus deeply impressed with the evils of consolida- 
tion, and looking to the preservation of the state go- 
vernments as equally necessary to the well-being of 
their own citizens, and to the perpetuation of the ge- 
neral liberty, itcannot be supposed that the commit- 
tee have wittingly proposed any thing which tends to 
produce the evil which they deprecate with so much 
zeal and sincerity. Still, itis the opinion of some, 
that the rights of the states will be endangered by 
the adoption of the committee’s plan of amendment: 
the committee think otherwise; here then isa differ- 
ence between those who have a common object in 
view, and to decide it, the points in issue must be 
fairly stated and candidly examined. These points 
are: 


Ist, The supposed diminution of power in the state, 
to choose between the legislative, the general ticket, 
and the district modes of election, 

2d, In the supposed diminution of the power of 
the state in concentrating her strength in those elec- 
tions. 

3d, In the supposed tendency of the direct vote 
towards the consolidation of all the states. 

These being the points of objection, the question 
is plainly presented whether they amount, in reality, 
to any encroachment upon the rights of the states, or 
contain any of those tendencies towards consolida- 
tion which have been imputed to them. But, before 
proceeding to answer this question, itis necessary to 
fix precise ideas to several terms which are the very 
hinges of the question itself. “Srare ricutTs—sove- 
REIGNTY OF THE STATES,” are the terms referred to. 
By some, who use these terms, the general assembly of 
the state is considered as the state itself, possessed of 
all its rights and sovereign powers; by others, the 
executive officers of the state government are held 
to be the state, and to have the possession, during 
their continuance in office, of the rights and sove- 
reignty of the state; by others again, the senators 
and representatives in congress from a state, are 
supposed to represent the sovereiznty of the state 
itself; and to hold in their hands, for the time being, 
the same high rights and sovereign powers. All these 
opinions are held to be erroneous, and without accu- 
mulating authorities and quotations, it may be laid 
down in brief and plain language, that the quaLirrep 
votes of a stale, to the exclusion of the general as- 
sembly, the executive officers and the members of 
congress, constitute the soversicnty of the sTate, 
and hold its rrcurs in their hands. Who these quali- 
fied voters shal] be, depends upon themselves, tarough 
their representatives in convention or general assems* 
bly, tosay; but whosoever they may be,whcether free- 
holders, householders or holders of no property at all; 
they hold in their hands the rights and sovereignty of 
the slate, and all the public officers are nothing more 
than their servants. The members of the general as- 
sembly, the members of congress, and the execu- 
tive officers, are nothing but agents for the real sove- 
reigns, confined tothe exercise of delegated powers, 
and become mere usurpers; if they presume to ex- 
ercise the powers of sovereignty. From these posi- 
| tions, it results that these agents may loose a part of 

their powers, not only without diminishing the sores 
| reignty of a state, but, in reality, to produce the effect 
‘of increasing that sovereignty by so much as is takeu 
from the servants and restored to the master. © This 
is believed to be the exact case which is now pre- 
sented for decision in the point of objection first stat- 
ed. The state legisiatures now possess the right to 
say, whether electors shall be chosen by districts, or 
| by a general ticket; and some of them without es- 
tablishing a clear right, exercise the privilege of 
choosing the electors themselves. Py the proposed 
amendment, itis admitted, as objected, that these se- 
| veral powers will be taken from the legislature, and 
‘that a uniform mode of voting by districts will be 
substituted, which they cannot change. But, so far 
from admitting that the sovereignty of the state loses 
apy thing by this operation, the direct reverse is 
maintained; the servants only being the losers, while 
the real sovereigns gain. For itis not to be ques- 
tioned, but that the district system gives the fairest 
play to every voter, and the fullest effect to every 
vote; nor can it be denied that it conforms to the 














| intention of the present constitution, which, in giving 


an independent vote to every elector, instead of a 
_ consolidated vote to the college of eleetors, governed 
| by a majority, manifestly intended that each mass of 

citizens, entitled to choose one elector, should have 

the right of disposing of one vote according to their 
own sense of their own interest. It is a fact of hiss 
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orical notoriety, that the general ticket plan of elec- 
tion has been adopted in some states for the avowed 
purpose of controling this intention of the constitu- 
tion; and for the purpose of subjecting the weaker 
seciions of the state to the policy of the stronger; 
thus giving, on a smajler scale, and in reference to 
counties and state divisions, an example of that ten- 
dency of the strong to oppress the weak, which is 


one of the main objections to the consolidation of | 


these confederated states. 


The objection, that the establishment ofa uniform 
mode of election by districts, will trench upon the 
rights of the states, cannot be admitted. Unifermity, 
as such, cannot be an evil; and, if it was, the inflic- 


tion of it couid not be avoided by rejecting the com- | 


mittee’s plan of amendment. For, if un:formity by 
districts is not established by the free consent of the 
states, uniformity by general ticket or legislative ballot 
must be imposed by necessity. For, when the large 
states consolidate their votes to overwhelm the small 


own strength to resist them. A few states may per- 
severe for some time, in what they believe to be the 
fairest system; but, when they see the unity of action 
which others derive from the general ticket and le- 


gis'ative modes of election, they will not, and, with | 
duc regard to their own safety, they cannot, resist) 


ihe temptation of following the same plan. Hence, 
uniformiiy will be imposed by necessity, if it is not 
adopted from choice, with this great difference, that 
the first uniformity will deliver up the votes of the 


state, to the active managers in the genera! assem- | 


blies, while the Jatter would leave them in the hands 
of the real sovereigns, the qualified voters of the 
whole state. It can hardly be said that the states 
would have a choice, when the option would be be- 
tween falling into the general ticket system, and sub- 
Hitting to a materia! diminution of their relative 
Weight in the election. The question, then, turns 
upon the relative advantages of the general ticket and 
district modes of voting; one or the other of which 
must soon universally prevai!; and it matters nothing 
to the sovereignty of the state, whether one shall be 


established by the constitution, or the other imposed | 
by necessity; and as the whole point of this objec- 
lion is confined to the mere right of choice, and of. 


changing the systems from time to time, it results 
that this right can be of no value where choice is 
impossible, and change not desirable. 


2. The second point in the objection is, the sup- 


-ed diminution of the power of the sfate, in that 


tendency to scatter the votes which the district sys- 
tem is admitted to possess. 


Admitting that a unity of its votes may be desira- 
ble to a state; that unity will be produced by the 
district system, as often as the state desires it. If 
the majorities in all the districts are of the same 
opinion, they willcreate the unity by giving the same 
vote; if ~ are not, it is held to be a violation of 
the rights of so many districts as would have voted 
differently, to impress their votes into the service of 


the dominant party in the general assembly of the. 


State. In the general ticket mode of election, the 
vote of the state is directed by the majority of the 


state legislature; the majority itself influenced by 


some leading members; and the ticket, thus arranged 
is often made to triumph over the whole state, by 
the mere effect of discipline, and in open violation 
of the will of the actual sovereigns, the fair majority 
of the qualified voters. It is capable of demonstra- 
tion, that the general ticket election, especially over a 
Jarge surface, is often no election at all b 
A smail and organized body supply the place of num- 
bers, by unity of design and energy of action. 
of conceri in the body of the people, will render su- 


‘pation numbers of no avail. Djrision will destroy 


ee nee om 


P-! of that instrument. 


y the people. 


Want | 
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their strength, by seattering their votes; and anticipa- 
tion of defeat will ensure it, by preventing numbers 
from going to the polls, 


3. The last branch of the objection is in the sup- 
posed tendency to consolidation, which is seen by 
| some in the abolition of electors, and the substitution 
of the direct vote of the people, This is completely 
‘and fully answered ina foregoing part of this report; 
to which it may be added, that, when analyzed, it 
‘turns out to be nothing more or less than an old ob- 
| jection ina new form, to the district system itself, 
| For the purposes of consolidation, it is perfectly im- 
imaterial whether the people vote by districts, in 
their own persons, or through the agency of eleetors; 
and, if this system is established, it is unknown to 
_ the committee for what object the institution of elec- 
_ tors can be supposed to be wanting. 





| Finally, there is a point of view from which to look 
, at the several branches of all these ob 


- | exhibit them in the light of anomal 
ones, those, in their turn, must concentrate their | Cxhibit them lig alo 


‘tions, which 


17 
J 
us, if not 


very 
| equivocal, pretensions to the character of state rights. 
‘It is this: that they present, as contending parties, 
not the federal government on one side, and the 
| people of a state on the other, but the lerisiafure of a 


stale against the people of the same state: the servants 


agaigst their masters, the leading men agaiy the 
mass, the few complaining that they will lose the pri- 
|vilege of controling and directing the votes of the 
/many! , 

| . The committee have basad their plan of amend- 


ment upon the proposition, that the plan of the con- 
, stitution had failed in the election of president and 
vice president of the United States. The points of 
failure were indicated in its two leading features—- 
the instilfulion ef Erectrors, and the u!timate eleélion, by 
staTes, in the house of representatives That the first 
branch of this proposition has been fully demonstrat- 
ed, and the best substitute proposed which the case 
admits of, is respetfully submitted to the derision of 
‘the senate. The establishment of the second branch, 
and the demonstration of the fitness of the proposed 
substitute, remain to be attempted. 

‘hat it was the intention of the constitution, in 
‘giving to the states, in the house of representatives, 
an equality of votes for president, to inercase the 
/weightand respectability of the house, and to give 
to the small states a chance to act an efficient part 
in the election, is equally clear from the constitution 
‘itself, and from all the cotemporaneous expositions 
: Upon these grounds the pow- 
(er in question has often been defended; but if the 
‘intention of the constitution has failed; if the smaij 
| states have not realized the chance which was inten- 
,ded for them; if the house of representatives has 
derived no additional weight or respectability from 
acting as umpire between presidential candidates; 
‘above all, if real evil, both to the house and to the 
people of the states, have been found to result from 
this contingent power of election; then there can be 
‘no reason for preserving a part of the constitution 
'which has failed of iis object, and produces evil in- 
‘stead of good. The committee believe that this fail- 
ure has been complete, and that the principles which 
should govern the election of a chief magistrate, in 
a free country, require that the choice of president 
of these United States should no longer be permit- 
ted to devolve upon the house of representatives. 
These principles have been stated, and enforced, in 
the course of this report. They spring from the 
dangers to which such elections are liable. These 
dangers are— 
| 1. Of corruption among the voters. 


' 

2. Of violence, in the heat of the elections. 
| $8. Of coalitio 
candidate. 


na 
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Opposed to these dangers are certain rules of ac-| 


contingency. But, from an extension in territory, 
tion, ripened into axioms, to the test of which, every | which could not have been foreseen, and an increase 
election of a first officer of a republic should be} ia wealth and population beyond all expectation, the 
brought. These axioms are— 


pursuits of our citizens have become so diversified, 
To prevent corruption. and so many local interests have sprung up amo 
1. Multiply the voters. them, thatitis almost a vain hope that the election 
2, Keep the candidates from among them, of president can ever again be effeeted on the first 
3. Avoid pre-existing bodies of electors. trial, whether the people vote direct, or through the 
To prevent violence and avoid coulitions: agency of intermedial electors; and it seems tobe 
1. Separate the voters. 


no longer doubtful, that under ordinary cireumstan- 
The pian of election in the committee’s amend-| ces, the choice must, hereafter, devolve upon the 


ment, both for the first and second election, has} house of representatives. The provision of the 
been brought to the test of cach of these axioms,| constitution, intended only for an emergency, thus 
and found to abide them. The voters will consist | becoming one of ordinary application, and that 
of millions, and cannot be corrupted; they will be, whieh the wisdom of our fathers designed as the 
scattered over the territory of the whole confedera- | ‘medicine of the state,*(to be resorted to only in a 
tion, and eannot hold an intercourse with the ean-| dangerous crisis)is to beeome “our daily bread.” 


didates; they will vote at several thousand diferent | In this view of the subject, it becomes a question, 
places, on the same hours of the same day, and can) which addresses itself to the mind and heart of eve- 


neither heht, nor coalesce; they are not a pre-exist-| ry lover of his country, whether congress can be 
ing body, in the sense of the objection, for that term} safely trusted with the choice of the chief magistrate 
only applies to small selected bodies. | of this great and growing republic, not as an event, 


Tried by the test of these axioms, the house of; which ina series of years may happen; but which in 
representatives, as an electoral college, stands con-| the ordinary course of affairs must inevitably and 
demned upon every one of them. 


) frequently occur. The first objection, and the one 
1. It is a small body, therefore capable of being) which cannot fail to suggest itself to every mind, is 


corrupted. 'the incompatible nature of the duties which belong 
2 itis a pre-existing body, therefore capable of be- | to a legislative assembly and to an electoral college. 
ing tampered with | No principle ought, in the opinion of the committee; 
3. Itsits inthe presence of the candidates, therefore | to be held more sacred, as none certainly, is more 
is subject to be influenced by an intercourse with | plainly recognized in the whole structure of our go- 
them. | vernment, than that which keeps the executive and le- 
4. It votes in a body, therefore is subjectto violence, | gislative departments separate and distinct. There 
and capable of coalitions. seems, indeed, tobe infused into the different branches 
In addition to these objections, to which the house ; of our government, (doubtless for the wisest purpo- 
of representatives is suoject, in common with all) ses), a jealous spirit, which, generously cherished and 
smaii bodics, it is yet liable to others, peculiar to it-| properly directed, may be fruitful of the greatest be- 
self, asa legislative department, viz. nefits. That the legislature should elect the executive, 
1. The anomaly of a legislature creating the execu- | 1s an anomaly; it is altogether inconsistent with the 
tive. most cherished principles of our system, and, in prae- 
2. The interruption of its regular business. tice, may be found equally fatal to the purity of one 


3. Tue introduction of a new fest in elections of} branch of the government, and the independence of 
members. 


i the other 

4. The application of a new influence to these! The reference of this question, which will call 
elections /into action the strongest, and some of the worst, 

5. Tie creation of opposition and administration | passions of our nature, to A PRE-EXISTING BODY OF 
parties in congress, MEN, assembled at the seat of government, and from 

6. The effectof all this upon fair legislation. iheir character and situation, brought into almost dai- 
7. The further effect of all this upon the minds/ ly contact with the candidate, on whom they can 
of the people, the character of the government, | confer the first office in the republic, and who, in turn 
and the stability of our republican institutions. can bestow upon them brilliant honors and rich re- 

There is one point, however, and the committee} wards, must, from the very nature of things, expose 
are proud to state it, in whiich the house of repre-| them to the various influences, by which power and 
sentatives, as an electoral college, must forever be | patronage have, inevery age, seduced men from the 
entitled to a preference over any other of equal| path of duty, and tempted them to betray the most 
numbers, which can be constituted: it is in the ele-! sacred trusts. When we take into view the great and 
vation of its character, in the talents which distin-| increasing patronage of the executive, and of the 
cuish, and the integrity which ennobles it, and which | various departments under his control, and perceive 
the pride, virtue, and intelligence of the people | how completely itis in his power to cause the in- 
must be forever anxious to preserve and exalt. _fluence of his office to be felt, we must shut our 

The objections which have been stated against) eyes, to the lights of wisdom and experience, if we 
bringing the election into this house, are of such a; do not perceive, that the period is not far distant, 


charecter, in the opinion of the committee, as to) when the office of president will be conferred as the 
merit the most serious consideration; and, when 


reward of open intrigue and the deepest corruption. 
their weight and importance are duly estimated,! But it is not alone against acts of open and palpable 
it can hardly be believed that the framers of our}| corruption, that it becomes necessary to guard. A 
constitution, if they could have foreseen the fre-| body, even of high-minded men, ardently engaged in 
quent occurrence of that event, would have consent-| running tke race of honorable ambition, will always 
ed to endanger the purity of our government, and| be Jiable to be deluded by the fascinations of office; 
the stability of our institutions, by consenting to| and, though they may not be seduced from their 
carry the election before that body, in any contin- | course by the treasures which may be thrown in their 
gency whatsoever. It is obvious, from the whole) way, will be induced to swerve from their duty by 
theory and spirit of the constitution, that the pre-| temptations more congenial to honorable minds; and 
sident was intended to be chosen by electors fresh) that ready casuistry, by which politicians so easily 
from the people, and that it never was contemplat-; deceive themselves, will furnish an apology for a 
ed that the election should devolve on the house of | course of conduct, which, tn private life, such men 











representatives, except in anextraordinary and rare | wouldscorntopursue. All experience demonstrates; 
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tue state officers might be brought within the vortex | member of congress, in his seat, and the forty thou- 
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‘that the best security of virtue is found in avoiding | of a system, so fatal to the interests of the country, 
all temptations. But even if the danger of corrup-|and so full of degradation to the voters and the 
tion in the house of representatives was less alarm- | candidates. | 
ing in its magnitude, and Jess certain in its occur-}| In a government professedly founded upon the will 
rence, the committee would still apprehend, that the | of the people, that will, when known, should always 
preservation of the character both of the legislature| be entitled to the most respectful consideration. 
and the executive, and securing to them that place in| Now, as far as public will can be ascertained, it is 
the public confidence and esteem, without which their | decidedly opposed to the house of representatives, as 
strength will be but weakness, and their wisdom folly, | an umpire, in the last resort, between the presiden- 
would require that they should be far removed even | tial candidates. Yet,a second choice, by some sopy 
from unjust suspicion. In a country like ours, go- | of electors, is inevitable; a majority, or even a large 
verned by public opinion, it is of the last impor-| plurality, cannot be counted upon, in our subsequent 
tance, that those who are appointed to make and exe-| elections. To whom, then, shall it be sent back? 
cute the laws, and who must always give tone to our} who shall make the second election? We have seen 
national character, should conciliate the confidence | that the house of representatives is an unfit place, and 
of the people, or at least stand before them unim-|that the people are against it. Will the present in- 
mba ay That a successful candidate, exalted to/ stitution of electors do better; and shall they be re- 
the chief magistracy by the members of congress, | tained for that purpose, in defiance of all the objec- 
should feel a deep sense of gratitude towards those | tions which lie againstthem? On the contrary, they 
to whom he is indebted for his elevation, is neither} will be subject to the main objections which apply 
strange, nor the subject of just exception. In the] against a pre-existing body; they will be, moreover, 
distribution of the numerous offices within his gift,} subject to the operation of all the undue influences 
it would be impossible for him so to act otherwise ; which might be brought to bear upon the house of 
than to exclude altogether from the range of his! representatives, without possessing the same preten- 
choice, men, in other respects, well qualified for the | sions tohigh character and public confidence. Then 
highest offices, or to subject himself, however un-/ there is no better course, than to senp ir Back To 
justly, to the imputation of being influenced by per-| rue reor.e, with the single limitation, of confining 
sonai and unworthy motives. their choice to the leading candidates. 

But, if the election in the house of representa-} Clear as the propriety of this course is to the mind 
tives were liable to none of these objections, stili, | of the committee, it is not free from objections in the 
the interruption it will give to the calm and regular| minds of others. The first and most plausible of 
progress of legislation, would, itself, be anevil of the| these objections, grows out of a concern for the 
most alarming nature. The mixing up of party | rights of the-small states, a material portion of whose 
feeling, personal animosities, and local interests, with} power, it is apprehended, will be lost by taking from 
ordinary acts of legislation, would unquestionably, | them their contingent faculty of electing the president, 
be one of the greatest calamities to which the coun-/| By stares, in the house of representatives. Before this 
try could be exposed. Unless those who create the | objection can be admitted, it ought to be shewn that . 
laws, like the judges who expound them, are free/tbis privilege is actually possessed by the small states, 
from prejudice and passion, it is impossible that! under the present system. The committee believe that 
they can fulfil their high duties with purity and/| itis not; for they cannot admit that a privilege person- 
wisdom. That the acrimonious feelings, and bitter | alto a member ofcongress, can be treated as the pri= 
animosities excited, in a contested election, in the} vilege of the state which he represents. Now, itis no- 
house of representatives, would not subside at its) torious, that a large portion, if not a majority, of the 
close, but would, for a long course of time, exert an | representatives who have heretofore been called upon 
influence on the deliberations, and perhaps control | to vote for president in the house of representatives, 
the decisions, of the legislature, by disturbing the| have given that vote according to the dictates of 
tranquillity of its course, and tinging every legisla-|their own feelings and judgment. In this course 
tive act with party views and feelings, is too cer-| they have held themselves justified on the ground, 
tain to admitof a doubt. We may, indeed, tremble | that, in giving their votes, they acted in the charac- 
for the fate of the country, when congress shall be | ter of electors under the constitution, and not in their 
degraded into a mere electoral college, and the high | representative capacity. It is alsocertain, that, as no 
duties of the legislature shal! be confided to the op- | meaus are provided for a distinct expression of the 
posing factions, known only as the enemies or par- | will of the states upon the subject, (as between the 
tizans of the administration. But this is not all. | candidates who may finally be brought into competi- 
The people themselves, in such a state of things, | tion), it is manifest that the representatives may not 
will be tempted to contribute to this evil, by sending | know, or knowing, may feign ignorance of the opin- 
men to represent them, on the eve, of every presiden- | ion of the stale, which he represents, even if he ac- 
tial election, not because of the depih of their know- | knowledges an obligation to conform to it, when 
Jedge, the soundness of their principles, or their pe-/ known. In many caseshe certainly will be ignorant 
culiar fitness for legislation, but on account of their | of it; in most, he must be without instructions; and 
political opinions, in relation to the several candi- in all, he may disregard them. If, then, the privilege 
dates for the presidency. Even after the election was ,of voting for president, in the house of representa- 
over, the evil spirit of the time might continue to/tives, is claimed and exercised by the member, as 
operate, and to demand the election of cand‘vates | an elector under the constitution, and not as a represen- 
who would be particularly devoted to the new ad- tative from his state; if the member, and not the state, 
ministration. ‘That the administration itself, should exercises volition upon this point; if he denies the 
be insensible to the success of these candidates, is{ right of the state to direct his vote, or admits the right 
not to be expected from human nature. Wishes} and avoids the obligation; and if the state has neither 
must be formed, and the knowledge, or even sus-| time nor means to manifest her will, or power to en- 
picion of these wishes, would bring an ardent and | force it, or the right of vacating the vote after it is 
concentrated force to the support of the presumed | given; then, this boasted privilege may fairly be set 
favorite: on the other hand, all the clements of op-| down as belonging, practically, to the member, and 
position would combine against him: merit would | not to the state from which he comes. The question 
he out of the question; the public good no object, a| which then presents iiself, is one of conflictingclaims 
degrading test would supercede all the recommends- | to power, between an individual, on one side, and the 
tions of worth and talents; and even the eleclionsof! state which he represents, on the other; between a 
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sand persons who placed him there. Holding this to .found to be necessary, shall take 

be the only question presented by the oujection Thursday in Dee. following. Thee eee 
under consideration, the committee fee] no difiiculty | move ali o! jections relating to delay and want of time 
in assigning the privilege to tae party which, from’ The first election will take place at the period when 
its own position, is farthest removed from undue it- the people are least engaged at home, and will have 
fluence—by its numbers, is most difficult to be cor-| the further recommendation of taking place on the 
rupted; which, individually, has as much, and, ag-|same day on which several of the states now hold 
gregately, infinitively more interest in the welfare of | their general elections, near the time at which man 
their country; and whose lack of information, if any, others hold them, and the one to which ail the states 
is amply compensated by the disinterestedness of their would, in all probability, soon conform. An inter- 
motives: and, in this transfer of power from the mem- ‘val of about sixty days would then remain for col- 
bers of congress at Washington, to the whole body Jecting the votes in the different districts, and certi- 
of their constituents at home, itis the opinion of the fying the results to the president of the sannik. & pe- 
committee that the stale would be a gainer. instead of riod amply sufficient to send in the returns from the 
a loser. Still, this contingent vote for president, in | most remote states, A further interval of about sixty 
the house of representatives, is the cherished form | gays would be allowed for giving notice of, and hold- 
of a lost substance among the smaller states, and al- | ing the second election; a sufficient time, in the opi- 
though now reduced to nothing butan idea, they may | nion of the committee, to communicate to the people 
be unwilling to give it up, without receiving the be- the simple fact that a second election was ordered; 
nefit of some concession from the larger ones. Here, | the day itself being fixed beforehand, and the minds 
then, 1s room for a compromise: the door opens for | of the voters made up about the candidates, and the 
one of those mutually advantageous adjustments, by | fact itself unofficially known before, the people would 
help of which the constitution was made, and with-| require no further notice, than that which would en- 
out which it cannot be amended. ‘The large states | ahje them to go to the polls. For this purpose, the 
overwhelm the small ones, with the consolidated | time allowed will be twenty days more than enough, 
vote of the general ticket; the small states balance | jn the remotest sections of the union. For collecting 
the great ones, with the single representative in the | the yotes in the districts, and certifying the results a 
house of representatives. Now, it has been shewn | second time to the president of the senate, three 
that this apparent power in the great states to conso- | months would still remain, as the new officers would 
lidate their vote, is, in reality, the usurped power of | not be wanted until the fourth of March. The fact 
some individuals of the state Jegisiatures, yet, to the | that congress would be in session two months longer 
smal] states, its effect is just the same as if the real | thanusual in every fourth year, is an additional re- 
sovereignty of the state had directed its force against} eommendation to the details of this plan; it being 
them. It has also been shown that this supposed | now well known that the short sessions, (from the 
power of the small states to balance the great ones great increase of business and ef members), havebe- 
an the house of representatives, is, in fact, the power | come too short for the accomplishment of the busi- 
of the members in congress from such states. Yet, | ness, on hand, some two hundred orders of the da 
to the large ones, the effect is just the same as if it) yeyally remaining undecided at the last hour of these 
was the power of the states. Here, then, is agriev-| sessions, and all the time and labor lost which had 

















ance on each side; and, to get rid of it, and receive, | pean expended upon them. 


inreturo,a great, substantial, and ardently desired 


concession from the other, the large states hare | , The resolution, submitted by the committee, would, 


nothing to do hyt to give up an abuse, and the smail 
ones to surrender an idea. 
The only direct objections to the second election by 


ed), which have come to the knowledge of the com- 
mittee, are few in number and easy of answer. The 
apprehension of violence in such renewed and pro- 
tracted contest, is expressed by some. But, if the 
committee have been successful in showing that no- 
thing of this kind is to be dreaded in the first election, 
the only proper inquiry now is, whether the second 
can produce that effect which the first could not. The 
committee affirm the negative of this proposition, and 
appeal to that well known law in physiology which 
makes apathy succeed to violence the moment the cri- 
sis of excitementbas passed away; and to the fact, that 
the number of candidates being reduced in the second 
contest, the peculiar causes of excitement, arising 
from personal acquaintance and local interests, will 
also be reduced in exact proportion to this reduction 
in the number of candidates. Instead of violence, in- 
difference and neglect of the elective franchise is 
still more to be dreaded in the secend than in the first 
election. 

Thedelay of a second election, is the last of the ob- 
jections which has come to the knowledge of your 
committee. This, as involving a question of mere de- 
tail, may be passed over with little more than a state- | 
ment and explanation of the plan of the committee 
on this point. It provides, that the first election shall | 
be held on the first Thursday and Friday in August, 
1828, and on the same days in every fourth year there- 
after; that congress shall be in session on the second 
Monday in October of these years, to receive and 


they confidently believe, entirely effect the great ob- 


‘iect of an election by the QUALIFIED VOTERs or THE 
| states, upon the second, at all events, if not upon 


the people, (supposing the first to have been adopt- | the first trial. 


But, as itis within the range of mere 
possibility, that more than two persons may have the 
two highest numbers, in the first election, and that 
two or more may have the same, and the highest 
number in the second, it was believed by some that 
the plan of amendment would not be complete, un- 
less some provision was made for this remote contin- 
gency of a mere possibility; the committee have 
therefore agreed, in such case, to leave the decision 
to the existing provisions of the constitution; consi- 
dering it superfluous trouble to write out any new pro- 
vision for a case which will almost certainly never 
occur, and which may, therefore, safely undergo a 
nominal reference to the same body which, as a real 
electoral college, has received their decided disap- 
probation. 








Captains in the Army. | 
A memorial of which the following is a copy, has 
been presented to congress; 

To the honorable the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States of America in congress assembled: 
Your memorialists, who are captains in the army of 

the United States, ask leave to state to your honora- 

ble body, a few faets and reasons in favor of an 
augmentation of the pay of their grade. 


Your memorialists believe themselves warranted 
in saying that few grades in the army are more im- 
portant to its discipline and welfare than theirs. The 
captains have the immediate command of the sol- 








count the votes; and that the second election, when) diers, and have a direct influence over ail their move- 
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ments and conduct. The execution of all orders, re- 
fating to the soldiers, depends much upon the ability 
and promptitude of the captains. 

Excepting disbursing officers, there are no officers 
in the army, it is believed, who are burdened with 
such pecuniary responsibilities as the captains; for 
they are held accountable for all the arms, clothing 
and other public property, appertaining to acompany. 
In every other instance, such accountability is coun- 
gerbalanced by some extra pay. 

It is an established principle in common transac- 
tions, and is, doubtless, so in legislation, that recom- 
pense shall be commensurate with service. Your 
memorialists believe that the full benetit of this prin- 
ciple has not been extended to them. While their 
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A bill for the establishment of a naval academy. 
Be it enacted, §c. That the president of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause to he 
estabiished, a naval academy for the instruction ot 
such midshipmen, and other officers in the navy of 
the United States, as may, from time to time, be 
attached thereto. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
academy shal! begoverned by such rules and regu- 
lations as shall, from time to time, be prescribed, 
under the direction of the president of the United 
States, | 
Sea. 3. And be it further enacted, That the president 
of the United States be, and be is hereby, authorized 
to appoint, for said academy, such professors, assist- 


duties, and particularly their responsibilities, have | ant professors and teachers, as may, in his opinion, 
been gradually increased by various military regula- | be necessary, who shall receive such pay and emolu- 
tions and legislative acts, and while these regulations | ments as are now received by similar professors, 
and acts have conferred additional emoluments and | assistant professors, and teachers at the military 


privileges upon other grades, particularly upon the | 
subaltern grades, the grade of your memorialists has | 
not only derived no advantage from them, but has | 
been deprived of many which it before enjoyed. 
During the late war, and previously, almost every 
staff appointment was open to captains as well as to 
officers of other grades; but, at this time, they are 
excluded from every staff appointment taken from 
the line, (according to the law), excepting one. 
Your memorialists believe that such a practice pre- 
vails in no other service, and that it operates unfairly, 
and sometimes injuriously, in ours. 
Your memorialists are aware that the rules of other 
services are no guide for us; still, they deem it not 
impertinent to the present case, to quote the relative 
value of a captain’s and a lieutenant’s commission. | 
in Britain and in France, whence we have derived | 
our best military regulations and most of our instruc- 
tion in tactics. A captain’s commission in a British | 
regiment of cavalry, is rated at /.2,950, while a first | 
lieutenant’s, in the same regiment, is rated at 1.1500. | 
About the same disparity exists, in this respect, 
throughout the British service. In the French ser- 
Vice, a captain’s monthly pay is more than seventy- 
five per centum greater than that of a first lieuten- 
Some of your memorialists have now been in the 
army for nearly twenty years, and all of them served 
through the late war. Promotion is so slow. during 
a time of peace, that few of them, even if they spend 
their lives in the service, can anticipate reaching a 
higher grade. The allowances they receive, are be- 


Jieved to be precisely the same which have been ac- | 


corded to their grade from the revolution, down to 
the present time; while every article of supply, which 
they are obliged to purchase, whether of food, rai- 
ment or military equipment, has been almost con- 
stantly augmenting in value. 

Your memorialists, without adducing further argu- 
ments in support of their request, submit it to the 
justice and liberality of your honorable bodies. 

, [Signed by thirteen captains. ] 








Nineteenth Congress—1st session. 
=> 


SENATE. 


academy. 

Sec 4. ad be it further enacted, That the sum of 
be, and the sane is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the treasury, not otherwise appropriat- 
ed, for the payment of said professors, assistant pro- 
fessors and teachers, or the purchase of hooks, im- 
plements and apparatus, and towards the erection ol 
such buildings, and the payment of such contingent 
expenses as may be necessary and proper for said 
school, under the direction of the president of the 
United States. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be laid before congress, at their next session 4 list 
of the professors, assistant professors and teachers, 
appointed under this act, with the compensation al- 
lowed to each, the number of students admitted into 
the academy, and the rules and regulations prescrid- 
ed for its government. hae 

The bill was read, and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. Harrison presented the petition of the captains 
of the second regiment of infantry, stationed at Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, praying an increase of compensation. 
Referred. 

Mr. Eaton presented the petition of James Farr, 
the purchaser of two quarter sections of Jand in Ala- 
bama,on which partial payments have been sade, 
praying that a patent may be granted to him there- 
for, without exacting from him the remaining Dal- 
ances, in consideration of revelutionary and other 
services and sacrifices. Referred 
| Mr. Benton, from the select committee, to whom 
was referred the resolution proposing an amendment 
‘to the constitution of the United States, as it respects 
_the period to which any person may be elected presi- 
dentof the United States, reported it, with a vervai 
amendment; which was read. 

Mr. Benton, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the several resolutions roposing amend- 
ments of the constitution of the U. States, made a re- 
| port, in part, accompanied by the fellowing joint re- 

solution: 








‘Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States of America in congress assembled, tec 
thirds of both houses concurring, That the following 
lamegdment to the constitution of the United S ates, 





January 19. Mr. Hendricks, from the committee | be proposed to the legislatures of the several states, 
on roads and canals, to whom was referred the bil! which when ratified by the legisiatures of tnree- 
“for the survey of a route for a canal between the | fourths of the states, shali be valid to all intents and 
Atlantic and the gulf of Mexico,” reported the same, | purposes as part of the constitution: 
with an amendment, which was read. Healso made; That hereafter the president and vice president ol 
a special report on the subject of said bill, and, on | the United States, shall be chosen by the peopic of 
motion of Mr. Hendricks, the bill was ordered to lie | the respective states, in the manner following: each 
on the table. state shall be divided, by the legisiature thereof, into 

Mr. Hayne, from the committee on naval affairs, | districts equal in number to the whole numoer of se- 
to whom was referred so much of the president’s | sators.and representatives to which such state may 
-message as relates to the subject, reported the fol -| ve entitied in the congress of the United States; ‘the 


lowing bill: said districts to be composed of contiguous territory, 
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and to contain, as nearly as may be, an equal hum: | [The report, which, from its subject, is highly in-- 
ver of persons entitled to be represented under the| teresting, is very voluminous, and ably drawn up- 
constitution, and to be laid off, for the first time, im-| It is inserted in the preceding pages.] 


nediately after the ratification of this amendment,; ar powan said. as this was 2 subject in which the 
and afterwards at the session of the legisiature next | gearest interests of the people were vitally involv- 
ensuing the apportronment of representatives by the ed, he should wish a large number of this report te 
congress of the United States; or oftener if deemed be printed to be idieitated amongst the yeasts of 
necessary by the legislature of the state; but no al- | he anion. that the senate might, by its diffusion, 
tcration after the first, or after each decennial for have an opportunity to learn their sentiments, an 
mation of districts, shall take effect at the next ensu-| pe enlightened by their wisdom on the subject. 
ing clection after such alteration is made. That On| Whether considered with regard to the great inte~ 
the first Thursday, and succeeding Friday, in the! pest which the subject possessed, or to the great abi- 
month of August, of the year one thousand eight | lity with which it had been discussed, it merited that 
hundred and twenty eight, and on the same days in| the highest number should be printed which it was 


every fourth year thereafter, the citizens of each! customary to print of interesting documents, and he 


state, who possess the qualifications requisite for’ moyed that three thousand be printed; 
clectors of the most numerous branch of the state le- Which motion was carried. : 


cislature, shall meet within their respective districts, ded . = 
and vote for a president and vice-president of the| The senate then proceeded, as in committee of the 


United States, one of whom, at least, shall not be an| Whole, to consider the bill “further to amend the act 
inhabitant of the same state with himself, and the per- | Of 1799, entitled ‘an act to regulate the collection of 
son receiving the greatest number of votes for presi- | 4uties on imports and tonnage. 

dent, and the one receiving the greatest number of} Debate followed. Mr. Smith shewed the necessity 
votes for vice-president, in each district, shall be} of the bill by referring to the transactions that had 
holden to have received one vote; which fact shall lately taken place at Philadelphia. Messrs. Holmes, 








be immediately eertified to the governor of the state! Lloyd, of Mass. Cobb and Woodbury, also made some - 


to each of the senators in congress from such state, remarks upon it. On the suggestion of Mr. Findlay 
and to the president of the senate. The right of that some information might be expected on the sub- 
fixing the places in the districts, at which the elec- | ject, the bill was laid on the table for the present. 
tions shall be heid, the manner of holding the same,} On account of the indisposition of several members, 
and of canvassing the votes and certifying the re-| and the press of business on diferent committees, the 
turns, is reserved exclusively to the legisiatures of senate adjourned to Monday the 23rd instant. 

the states. The congress of the United States shall | January 23. A variety of minor business was at- 
be in session on the second Monday in October,’ y.,aed to. 

in the year one thousand eight hundred and twen-| ag. agarts presented the petition of sundry agricul- 


F-eignt, and on the same day in every fourth year’ toralists, citizens of Pennsylvania, praying that suck 
thereafter; and the president of the senate, in the | a duty may be laid on foreign ardent spirits as may 
presence of the senate and house of representa- 


Dee | prevent its importation; and Mr. M. moved its refer- 
tives, shall open all the certificates, and the Votes | enee to the committee on agriculture. 


shall then be counted: the person having the great-| zi 
est number of votes for president, shall be presi-| The proposed reference of the petition, produced 


dent, if such number be equal to a majority of the | Some debate, Mr. Macon and Mr. Smith thought it 
whole number of votes given; but if no person have Should be referred to the committee on finance, as the 
such majority, then a second election shall be held Guty on spirits imported amounted to about two mil- 
ov the first Thursday and sueceeding Friday in the | 200s a year. Messrs. Findlay and Holmes supported 
month of December, then next ensuing; between the | the reference wished by the mover, and the petition 
persons having the two highest numbers for the of- | WS $0 referred. 

fice of president; which second election shall be con-| The report of the committee on naval affairs, rela- 
ducted, the result cerufied, and the votes counted, in} tive to the letter of com. Porter, &c. [see last num- 
the same manner as in the first; and the person having | ber, page $33}, was taken up. Mr. Dickerson thought 
the greatest number of votes for president, shall be} that the application of the commodore had been mis- 
the president. But if two or more persons shali have , understood, that his object was not to appeal from a 
reccived the greatest and an equal number of votes at) decision of a court martial, but to call the attention 
the second election, the house of representatives shall of the senate to the censures that had been passed 
choose one of them for president, asis now prescrib- | upon -him in the communications of Messrs. Randall 
ed by the constitution. The person having the great-: and Mountain; and he referred to the case of gen. 
est number of votes for vice-president, at the first{ Jackson as a precedent, who called the attention of 
election, shail be the vice president, if such number | that body to certain things, when a report of a com- 
be equal to a majority of the whole number of votes; mittee had been made against him, on account of 
given; and if ne person have such majority, then aj} proceedings in the Seminole war,&c. Mr. D, spoke 
second ejection shall take place between the persons , much at Jength. He was replied to by Mr. Hayne, 
having the two highest numbers, on the same day that! who defended the report of the committee, and con- 
the second election is held for president; and the/tended that the object of the application was an 
person having the highest number of votes for vice-| appeal from the decision of the court, &c. Mr 
president, shall be the vice president. Butif two or) Holmes, also, togk part in the debate. Finally, a mo- 
more persons shall have received the greatest, and ap tion to recommit the report, with instructions te 
equal number of votes in the second election, then ; strike out ail after the first paragraph that refers to 
the senate shall choose one of them for vice-presi-| com. Porter, was agreed to—17 to 16; so as simply to 
cent, as is now provided in the constitution. But when | cause the report to shew that the matters submitted 


a second election shall be necessary in the case of 
vice president, and not necessary in the case of pre- 
sident, then the senate shall choose a vice president 
from the persons having the two highest numbers in 
the first election, as is now prescribed in the consti- 


tution.” 


The resolution was twice read, and made the spe- 


cial order of the day for Monday, the 30th inst. 


do not require the interference of the senate. 


| On the motion of Mr. Ruggles, the senate resumed 
the consideration of the bill trom the house of repre-. 


sentatives, authorizing the sale of lands granted to the 
several townships in the state of Ohio, for the sup- 
port of education. 

Mr. Ruggles replied to the objections that had been 
|made agaist the bill. The debate was pretty gene- 
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ral.* Messrs. Kane, Berrien, Holmes, Rowan, Harrison, 
Macon, Chandler, Eaton, Cobb and Hayne, took more 
or less partin it. Every proposed amendment was 
lost, and the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, by a large majority—and then the se- 
nate adjourned. | 

January 24. Nothing important was publicly trans- 
acted this day—the greater part of the sitting was 
spent with closed doors, on executive business. 

January 25. The resolutions submitted by Messrs. 
Barton and Holmes were agreed to. The bill, report- 


criminating duties, (see page 333), was taken up— 
and, after some remarks were offered by Mr. Lloyd, 
it was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 


The senate then took up the biil “‘to secure the ac- 
countability of public officers.” 

The committee on finance had reported some 
amendments to this bill, amongst them, recommend- 
ing the striking out of the following (3d) section. 

“That no person shall be appointed a collector or 
receiver, or to any office which entities him, in any 
way, to receive, and makes it his duty to account for, 
public moneys, who shall, at the time of such ap- 
pointment, be indebted to the United States.” 

This recommendation of the committee was ex- 
plained by Mr. Smith, to have proceeded from an op1- 
nion that such a provision would improperly restrict 
the executive in the latitude of choice to which he 
was entitled in the selection of officers. 

Mr. Holmes opposed striking out the section, at con- 
siderable length, and called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were then taken, and the se- 
nate refused to strike out the section by the following 


vote: 

For stricking out—Messrs. Berricn, Bouligny, Eaton, Edwards, 
Hayne, Johnston, of Lou. Ring, Knight, Mcilvame, Mills, Sey- 
mour, Sirith, Van Dy ke—153. 

Against it—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Branch, Chandler, Chase, Clay 
ton, Cobb, Dickerson, Zins, Findiay, Harrison, Hendricks, 
Huimes, Kane, Lioyd, of Mass. Macon, Marks, Nuble, Hobbins, 
Kuggles, Tazewell, Lhomas, White, Wilhams, Woodbury—25. 

Some discussion took piace on other details of the 
bill, between Messrs. Smith, Holmes, Chandler and 
Kane. 

The bill was then laid on the table and ordered to 

be printed, with an additional resolution ollered by 


way of amendment. Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday, Jan. 19. The following is a copy of the 
bill reported by Mr. Hemphill, “concerning internal 
improvements’ — 

“Whereas, it is deemed expedient for the general 
government to guarantee the expenditure of a rea- 
senable sum of money to aid in the execution of cer- 
tain important objects of internal improvements; 
and, whereas, it is prudent to accomplish this great 
design in a manner that willbe the most reconcilea 
ble to all— 





eS a eens ee 


from time to time; or to be expended in aiding any 
of the states in such objects of improvements as may 
receive the approbation of congress. 

“Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That, as long as 
the United States shall own stock in any one state, 
the secretary of the treasury shull receive the divi- 
dends en the same, for the use of the United States, 
and shall vote at any election for the officers of any 
such incorporated company, according to the number 
of shares owned by the United States; or if money 
shall be expended in aiding any of the states, the 
United States shall receive its proportion of the pro- 
fits of the work, according to the whole capital ex- 
pended. 

“Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That each state 
shall, at any time, have aright to purchase the stock 
so subscribed on the part of the United States, in 
such state, ata price which, together with the divi- 
dends or profits that may have been received, shall 
reimburse the United States for the principal, and 
per cent. interest thereon, from the time the 
rents aoe: shall have been made; and on payment 
thereof, the secretary of the treasury shall transfer 
the same to such state; or if money be experded in 
aiding the states, the right of purchase, or extin- 
guishment of the debt, shall remain in each state, on 
the terms aforesaid. 

“Sec. 4. Ind be it further enacted, That, in each case, 
the United States’ board of engineers shall examine 
and make a report in writing, to the secretary of war, 
that they are fully satisfied with the route and pro- 
posed plan of construction: provided, however, that 
this report may be made before or after the passage 
of the act authorising the subscription or aid to the 
state, at the pleasure of congress; but, in case it 
shall be made after, it is to be made a condition, that 
the act is not to gointo effect until such report shalt 
have been made.” 

The judiciary bill was taken up— 

The yeas apd pays on the motion of Mr. Storrs, 
to strike out the “nine” and insert eight as the num- 
ber of the associate judges, were taken—for the 
motion 60, against it 119. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. Wercer, then moved the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the bill be recommitted to the committee that 
brought it in, with an instruction so tu amend it as to discharge 
the judges of the supreme court from attendance op the circuit 
courts of the United States; to provide for the gradual reduction 
of their present number to five; and, further, to provide an uni- 
form efficient system for the administration of justice in the in- 
ferior courts of the United States. 


Friday Jan. 20. Mr. Storrs, from the naval com- 
mittee, reported the following bill: 

A bill for the establishment of a naval school. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That the president of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to es- 
tablish a naval school for the improvement and in- 
struction of the midshipmen and other officers in the 
navy of the United States, who may from time to time 
be attached thereto, and shall be subject to the regu- 








** Be it therefore enacted, Sc. That the money remain- 


ing in the treasury, after the payment of such appro- | 


priations as may be made at each session of congress, | 
shall be set apart, and be censidered, as a fund for 
the purposes of internal improvements; which mo- 
ney shall be expended in making subscriptions on 
the part of the general government, in such compa- 
nies as are, or may hereafter be, incorporated by the 
respective states, and as congress may approve of, 





*With great deference and respect to what is, per-| 
heps, the most dignified legislative body in the world, 
because of the worth and talents of those who com- 
pose it, the editor has, with regret, again to observe, 





that the senate seems more and more approaching 


towards a talking body, than its grave and reverend | 
duties, and the individual intelligence of its menibers, | 


would appear te justify.—f{Ep. Rea. 


lations thereof. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said school 
may be Jocated, under the direction of the president 
of the United States, on any of the lands now held by 
the United States for naval or military purposes, and 
shall be subject to such regulations as shall be, from 
time to time, directed by the president of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. .4nd be it further enacted, That the president 
of the United States is hereby authorized, to appoint 
for the said school, one commandant, who shall be 
taken from the captains in the navy of the United 
States: one professor of natural and experimental phi- 
losophy and astronomy; one professor of mathema- 
ties and navigation; one teacher of geography and 
history; one teacher of the French and Spanish lan- 
guages; and one fencing master; the said professors 
to receive, respectively, for their services, a yearly 
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compensation of —— dollars; the said teachers to 
receive, respectively, a yearly compensation of —— 
dollars; and the said fencing master the yearly com- 
pensation of —— dollars. And the secretary of the 
agra of the navy is hereby authorized, at the 
public expense, to provide the necessary books, im- 
plements and apparatus, for the use and benefit of 
the said institution, not exceeding, in the whole, the 
amount of dollars, to be paid out ef any mo- 
nies in the treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 4. Ind be it further enacted, That the sum of 
dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated 
to be paid out of any monies in the treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, for erecting buildings, the 
payment of the professors and teachers, and for such 
contingent expenses as may be necessary and proper 
for said school, under the direction of the president 
of the United States.” 

Several reports on private claims were reeeived. 

The following resolutions, yesterday offered by 
Mr. Holcombe, of New Jersey, were taken up: 


Resolved, That the secretary of the navy be directed to fur- 
mish this house with estimates of the probable cost of the following 
lots of live-oak timber, to be distributed inthe several navy-yards 


of the United States: together with the cost of erecting perma- 
went sheds for their preservation: 


Six frames of steam batteries, 
IT welve ditto of ships of the line, 


Fifteen ditto of frigates of the largest class, 
Fifteen ditto of sloops of war. 

And, Resolved, That the secretary of the navy be also directed 
to report to this house what further legislation, if any, is neces- 
sary for the more effectual preservation of the live oak and red 
cedar timber on the public lands of the United States. 


Mr. Storrs, chairman of the naval committee, was 
not aware that the interests of the service called, at 
this time, for the estimates proposed, &c. Mr. Holcombe 
supported his resolutions by stating that the live oak 
timber was rapidly disappearing, and that decisive 
measures should be adopted for its preservation. 
The law of 1822 was inoperative, and the quantity 
removed was thrice as much as ithad been. He felt 
warranted in saying that more good live oak timber 
was, at the present moment, to be found in the Bri- 
tish ship yards than there was in ourown. He wish- 
ed to keep this resource for our own supply. That 
the supply was limitted—but that the wood, if pro- 
perly secured, instead of deteriorating, grows better, 
and tor an indefinite period, &c. 

The first resolution was adopted—64 to 60. The 
second was amended by making its reference to the 
committee on naval affairs, and so agreed to. 

Various other resolutions were submitted which 
will appear in their progress. 

An engrossed bill, ‘*to extend the land districts in 
the territory of Arkansas,’’ was read a third time, 
passed and sent to the senate for concurrence. 

Mr. Stevenson, of Pennsylvania, announced the de- 
cease of his colleague Mr. Farrelly, at Pittsburg, on 
the 12th of the present month, on his way to the seat 
of government. Mr. Ingham pronouncd a brief, but 
well deserved eulogium on Mr. Farrelly,and moved 
that the house should wear crape on the left arm, as 
a tribute of respect to his memory, for the space of 
one month, which was unanimously agreed to, and 
then the house adjourned. 

Saturday, Jan. 21. Mr. Storrs, from the commit- 
tee on naval affairs, made the following report: 

“The committee on naval affairs, to whom was 
referred the memorial of Isaac Philips, formerly a 


post captain in the navy of the United States, re- 
spectfully report: 








“That the memorialist was appointed a captain 
in the navy, on the third day of July, 1798, and or- 
dered to ihe command of the sloop of war Ballti- 
more, then employed on the American coast, and 
during her cruise, while convoying several Ameri- 
can merchantmen to the Havana, she feil in with 
a British squadron near that port, under the com- 
mand of commodore Loring, by whose orders she was 


who mustered her crew and took away a number 
of her seamen. On the return of the memorialist 
to the United States, he was, by an order address- 
ed to him by the then secretary of the navy depart- 
ment, on the 10th day of January, 1799, dismissed 
the naval service, for alledged misconduct on that 
occasion. He now prays to be restored to his rank 
of post captain in the navy; and states that his dis- 
mission was not sanctioned by the executive de- 
partment; and that the letter of the secretary of 
the navy was written without the authority or 
knowledge of the president. That the circumstan- 
ces under which he was placed, when his command 
of the said sloop of war was violated, were such, 
for the reasons alledged by him, thathis dismission 
was not justified by any misconduct on his part; 
and that the executive department possessed no 
power to separate him from the naval service with- 
out atrial by court martial. 


“The committee are of opinion, that it would be 
wholly unsafe to act upon the suggestion that the or- 
der referred to was issued without authority; and 
that, if the subject of relief to the memorialist was 
even properly addressed to the legislative power of 
congress, yet the lapse of time since this order was 
issued, his acquiescence until this period, and the 
‘consequent injurious, if not unjust, disturbance of 
rank which might be produced in the naval service, 
present insuperable objections to any examination 
of the circumstances which; im the opinion of the 
president, required that exercise of executive au- 
thority in the case of the memorialist. 

“The committee, therefore, recommended to the 
house the following resolution: 


; “ Resolved, That the petitioner have leave to withdraw his peti« 
tion.’ 


The report was read and laid on the table. 

The following resolution, yesterday offered by Mr. 
Wickliffe, was read: 

Resolved, That the secretary of war report to this house the 
names of the officers and soldiers of the revolutionary army whose 
| applications to be continued or placed upen the pension roll under 
the provisions of the acts of congress of the lsth day of March 
1818, and the tst day of May, 1820, have been rejected, with the 
cause of such rejection; the amount or value of estate contained 
im the schedule exhibited by such applicant; and the state or ter- 
ritory in which he resided. 

This produced a considerable debate. The im- 
mense labor that the call would impose upon the de- 
partment, (it being asserted that from 27,000 to 30,000 
packages would have to be opened and examined, be- 
fore it could be complied with), caused it to be laid 
onthetable. It seems that under the act of 1818, no 
less than 18,000 names were placed upon the roll, 
and that in 1820 there were 27,000 applications. The 
law of 1818, included all who had served nine months. 
The property qualification, in the actoi :520, caused 
a striking off of 6,000 names.] The speakers on this 
subject were Messrs. Wickliffe, Wood, Campbell, Bur- 
ges, McCoy and Little. é 

Mr. Cook, of Illinois, offered the following, to lie, 
for the present, on the table: 


#® Resolved, That the secretary of war be directed to commouni- 
cate to this house the report made by the commissioners appointed 
to survey and locate the road from Detroit, in Michigan territory, 





to Chicago, in the state of Iliinois. [Agreed to next day.) 


Mr. Carter, of South Carolina, offered the follow- 

ing resolution, which was agreed to next day. 
# Resolved, That the secretary of the navy be required to inform 
this house whether any, and if any. what, experiments have been 
made in the trimming and equipment of any of the vessels of the 
U. States’ navy, to test the utlity of cotton for cordage or sail 
cloth; anc, alo, what are the comparative strength and cust of 
such manufactures of chat article, and those of berop. 

Mr. Jas. Johnson, of Kentucky, offered the follow- 
ing: which, after some remarks and explanations 
from the mover, was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the committee on military affairs be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of making an appropriation by law, 
fur the purpose of repairing the public buildings at Newport, Ken< 
| tucky, opposite Cipcimpatti. 
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An engrossed bill ‘‘to alter the lines between the | 
land districts in the territory of Michigan,” having 
been read a third time— 3 

Mr. Wing, of Michigan, moved that the bill be re- 
committed to the committee on the public lands, with 
jnstructions to extend the boundary, upon the meri- 
dian line, north, until it be intersected by the boun- 
dary line, between townships 6 and 7, north of the 
dase line, thence west to lake Michigan. 


M. W. accompanied his motion with some ex- 
planatory remarks, and was replied to by Mr. Scott, 
who vindicated the committee and supported the bill. 
The motion to re-commit was negatived, and the bill 
passed and sent to the senate. 


The house then took up the unfinished business 
of yesterday, which was Mr. .Mercer’s motion, (see 
abdve), to recommit the judiciary bill. 

-Mr. Mercer modified the resolution, by omitting that 
clause in the instructions which goes to reduce the 
number of the judges of the supreme court to five. 

Debate followed. Mr. Hemphill and Mr. Markell 
spoke, at length, in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment: Mr. Burges rose to address the house, but ex- 
‘pressed a sense of indisposition and fatigue. The 
canes adjourned, after receiving a message from the 
president of the United States, transmitting reports 
from the secretary of war and the commissioner of 
the general Jand office, containing information in re- 
Jation to the number of land warrants which have 
been issued to the officers and soldiers of the revolu- 
tionary army, which being read, was laid on the 
tabie, and ordered to be printed. 


Monday, Jan. 23. Many petitions were presenicd 
and referred this day. 

Mr Forsyth, from the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, reported the feliowing bill: _ 

‘‘A bill to provide for the apprehension and delivery 
of deserters from French ships, in the ports of the 
United States. 

“See. 1 Be it anacted, &c. That ,on the application 
ef aconsul or vice consul! of France, made in writ- 
ing, stating that the person therein named, has de- 
eerted from a public or private vessel of France, 
while in any port of the United States, and, on proof, 
by the exhibition of the register of the vessel, ship’s 
roll, or other official document, that the person nam- 
ed belonged, at the time of desertion, to the crew 
of said vessel, it shall be the duty of any court, judge, 
justice, or other magistrate, having competent power 
to issue warrants, to cause the said person to be ar- 
rested for examination; andif, on the examination, 


“the facts stated are found to be true, the person ar- 


rested, not being a citizen of the United States, shal] 
be delivered upto the consul or vice consul, to be 
sent back to the dominions of France, or, on the re- 
“quest, and at the expense of the said consul or vice 
consul, shall be detained until the consui or vice con. 
sul finds an opportunity to send him back to the domi- 
nions of France. Provided nevertheiess, That noperson 
shall be detained more than three months after his 
arrést, but, at the end of that time, shall be set at li- 
berty, and shal] not be again molested for the same 
cause. 


“Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted. That this act 
shall continue in force so long as the convention of 
the 24th of June, 1822, between the United States 
and France, shall be mutually obligatory on the par- 
ties to it, and no Jonger.”’ 

The bill was twice read and committed. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Dorsey, of 


Maryland, was taken up: 
Resolved, ‘That the seetetary of War be instructed to report if the 
Yorps of cadets at the military academy at West Point, can be in- 
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al number of professors awl, if so. to what namber the same may 
be incressed; and the wamber of applicants for admission, and thew 
names and the states in which they respeetively reside. . 


This produced a pretty long debate. It was ob- 
jected to on several accounts, and defended by the 
mover. A motion to strike out the words “ane their 
names,” as inserted in the proposition, prevailed; and 
on the motion of Mr. Dorsey, the resolution was 
adopted, when modified, to read as follows: 


‘“itesolved, That the secretary of war be instructed to report if” 
the corps Of cadets at the military academy at West Point, can be 
increased without meurring the expense of employing an addition- 
al number of professors; and, if so, to what number the same ney 
be increased.” 


Many resolutions were agreed to, referring differ- 


ent matters to different committees—all which will 
sufficiently appear hereafter. 


Er_}>We are here compelled suddenly to arrest our 
journal—It shall be resumed and kept up in its regu- 
lar chain, in the next Reerster. Nothing, however, 
important was transacted until Wednesday, the 25th, 
when the judiciary bill then came up in course.— 
Many amendments were proposed and lost, by large 
majorities. It was then moved to postpone the bilf 
to the second Monday of December next—this was 
debated, and the yeas and nays were called on the 
motion—for postponement 46, against it 151; the 
yeas and nays were then called on a motion to re- 
commit the bill, and lost—for recommitment 46, 
against it 144. 


The question was, at length, taken on ordering the 
bill to be engrossed for a third reading. Mr. Edwards, 
of N. C. called for the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered. and taken accordingly, as follows: 


YEAS— Messrs. Adams, of N. Y. Alexander, of Ten. Allen, of 
Ten. Anderson, Armtrong, Bailey. Bakiwin, Bartley. Barner, of 
Con. Barn y. Beyli.s. Beecher, Blair, Boone, Brent, ‘Brown. Bry- 
an, Bucha as, Bucko.r, Burke gh. Camboreleng, : amphell, Carter, 
Cassedy, Claiborar, Clark). Cocke, Condtet, Couk, Crowninshield, 
Davis, Davenport, Dorsey, Drayton, Dwight, Edwards, of Pen. 
Estill, Everett. Findlay,of Pen Findlay, of Ohio, Fostick, Garn- 
sey, Garnett, Gariison, Gist, Gurley, Harris, Harvey, Hayden, 
Healey. Heury,. Uerrich, Hines. Hobart, Holeomhe, Holmes, Hous- 
ton, Hugunin. Ingersoll, sacks. Jennings. of Ohio, Jennings, of 
fnd. James Johnson. Francis Johnson Kerr, Kidder, Lawrence, 
Lecompte, Letcher, Littl Livingston, Locke, Mallary, Merable, 
Martindsie Martin, Mattocks. MeDeffi., McKee. McLane of 
Del. McLane, of Ohio. MeManvus, Merwin, of Con Metealti, Mil 
ler, of N. Y. Miner, James S. Mitchell, Mitchell, of Md. Mitcheil, 
of S. C. Mitchell.of Ten Moore, of KK» n. Moore, of Alab. Ow. n, 
Peter, Plumer, Polk, Reed, Rives, Ross, Sands,Scott, Sloane, 
Smith, Sprague, Stewart, Swan, Taylor, of Va. Test, Thompson, 
of Ohio, Tomlinson, Trimble, Tucker, of N J > Vaner, Varoum, 
Verpianck, Vinton. Wales, Ward, Webster, Whipple White, 
Whittlesey, Wickliffi, Willtems, James Wilson, Heury Wilson, 
Wolte, Woods,ot Oxio, Worthington. Wright, Wurts, Youog— 
132. 

NAYS— Messrs. Addams, of Pa Alexand:-r.of Va. Allen. of Mass. 
Alston, Angel, Ashley, Badger. Bartlett, Barbour. of Var Bassett, 
Burges, Carson, Cary Conner, D. itz, Eastman. Edwards, of N.C, 
Forsyth, Govan. Hallock, Hasbrouck, Haynes, Hemphill, Hoffman, 
Humphrey, Ingham, Jolinsuon, of N.Y. Jolson, of Va. Kellogg, 
Kremer, Lathrop, Liveolo, Long, Mangum, Markell, Marvin, of 
N-¥. MeCoy, MeKean, MeNedtl, Mercer, Merriwether, Miller, of 
Pa. Newton, O'Brien, Orr. Pearce, Saunders, Sawyer, Stevenson, 
of Pa. Starrs, Strong, Talisferro. Thompson, of Geo, Trezvant, 
Tucker, of S. C. Van Horne, Whittemore, Wilson, of S. C. 
Wood, of N. Y.=-49. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 


reading to-morrow. Adjourned. 


THURSDAY'S PROCEEDINGS—JAN. 26¢ 
In the senate—nothing important took place, except 
that the bill concerning discriminatory duties was 
passed and sent to the other house. 


In the house of representatives much business was at- 
tended to. The necessary details shall be given here- 
after. Mr. Ingham,from the committee on post-offices, 
reported a resolution to obtain an examination of the 
road between Baltimore and Philadelphia. The ju- 
diciary bill was passed, without debate on division, 
with the simple alteration of a word in its title. The 
apprepriatien bill, for fortifications was taken up, 
and some progress made therein. 
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